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ON THE POLICY OF A UNION 
BETWEEN THE 
UNIVERSITY or LONDON anp KING’S COLLEGE, 





A LETTER has appeared in several of the newspa- 
ers, recommending a union of the two embryo 
ondon universities. What practical obstacles may 

stand in the way of this arrangement, we pretend not 

to know, but from past experience of the faction 
and intrigue that enter into and mar the most impor- 
tant enterprises in which our countrymen are en- 
gaged, we can easily conceive that they will be nei- 
ther few nor inconsiderable. A preliminary diffi- 
culty, however, has been started. Would the union 
be desirable? Is not the existence of two bodies 
contending for the mastery, and exercising a constant 
watchfulness over each other, a security for the good 
government of each, which it would be dangerous to 

art with? Ifcompetition procure us good wines, 

ead cloth, and inns, why should not it also pro- 
cure us good universities! In a country so tho- 
roughly commercial in its feelings as this is, such ar- 
guments as these will have no slight effect. They 
are precisely of that sort, which, having a slight sa- 
vour of philosophy in them, and, at the same time, 
being comprehensible without any study or reflec- 
tion, are likely to find their way insensibly into the 
rainds of that large class of the community, which is 
at once too busy and too lazy to think. Conceited 
young gentlemen, who read the Edinburgh Review, 
will utter them, as they go to and fro in the streets ; 
and quiet old gentlemen, who are fond of a cheap 
article, whether it be learning, or any thing else, will 
repeat them as they doze in their chairs after dinner. 
As the proposition we have mentioned seems to us 
worthy of deep and earnest consideration, we shall 
address ourselves, in the present paper, to this fun- 
damental objection, reserving, for some other occa- 
sion, any observations we may have to make, respect- 
ing the mode in which the junction may be best car- 
ried into effect. 


There is no phrase of more constant recurrence 
in the discourses of some people than this same 
COMPETITION. It is one of these idol-words that 
are always excepted, out of any general decree, 
for putting down the images and destroying the 
high places, which may issue from philosophi- 
cal tribunals. It enjoys a divided godship with 
Utility, Civilisation,and some half dozen other appel- 
latives, which those who, upon general principles, 
object to any thing that is not clearly explained, 
nevertheless allow to hold their divinity by virtue 
of the vagueness and mystery that envelop them. 
From the way in which some people talk of compe- 
tition, one would really imagine that it was not a 
means, but an end—something good in and for itself. 
Far, however, be that thought from the men of this 
generation! Far be it from them to imagine that 
any thing can be good, or valuable, or desirable, ex- 
cept for the sake of some other thing that is beyond 
it! No; competition, though sublime and mysterious 
in its essence, is not at all so in the ends for which 
she works. They are intelligible to the meanest ca- 
pacities. Neither, again, are the operations by which 
she produces them very inscrutable—and this is the 
point to which we particularly call the attention of 





our readers. The changes which competition has 
wrought in our manufactures are twofold. In the 
first place it has reduced their value. Why in this 
particular the analogy to the case of universities does 
not hold good, it would require few words to ex- 
plain ; but as it is not our present business, we shall 
content ourselves with simply asserting and referring 
to experience for the proof, that competition between 
two universities has always raised the price of both 
ofthem. The second effect of competition, it will 
be said, has been to improve the article. To im- 
prove is a vague word. Here it means to make an 
article acceptable to the public taste. If the public 
taste happen to be right, of course the two phrases are 
identical; but how if it should be otherwise? Upon 
this point we rest the issue ofour argument. If it be 
desirable that a system of university education shonld 
be framed in conformity with the public taste, it is 
desirable that the principle of competition should be 
brought to play upon it. If on the other hand as 
we contend it is not desirable that the public taste 
should be consulted at all in the matter, then com- 
petition is a principle which should be utterly dis- 
carded as one which can produce nothing but mis- 
chief. 

When we say that the public taste should not be 
consulted, we mean that it should not be in any de- 
gree the standard by which the nature of the instruce 
tion imparted should be regulated. We do not 
mean for an instant that it should not be consulted 
in another sense, with a view, namely, to ascertain 
what it is; what are the prominent characteristics 
which we can discover from it as belonging to the 
age; what are the feelings and tendencies which 
most need to be overturned ; and what are the feel- 
ings and tendencies to which we can with most ad- 
vantage apply the lever that is to overturn them. It 
is just because we think this so necessary a part of the 
vocation of an university that we scout the notion of 
its being fitted to the tastes and prejudices of the 
times. We desire that it should be accommodated 
to the wants of the age, and therefore it cannot be 
accommodated to its wishes. We desire that it 
should remedy what is evil in the system of society 
around us, but if it borrows its laws from that society, 
these evils will become parts of its constitution, will 
grow with its growth, and will be handed down by 
it an inheritance to future generations. 

The grand object of any system of education is to 
reform the age, and surely the philosophers would 
not, in their wisdom, commit to the age the office of 
framing the laws, which are expressly enacted to re- 
strain its own vices! Upon any ordinary principles, 
one would imagine that this high task must be com- 
mitted to a higher order of men, to those (and 
thank God there are a few such assigned to every pe- 
riod,) who, though in the age, are not of it, who par- 
take not of its spirit, worship not its idols, but who 
have proposed to themselves a sublime ideal of intel- 
lectual excellence and moral purity than any that it 
will supply them with, and who, with all the power 
that has been given them, labour to induce their fel- 
lows to exalt their minds tu the samestandard. En- 
trust to any men but these the task of constructing 
your institutions, and you will find, that instead of 
being adapted to your circumstances, instead of be- 
ing fitted to elicit all that is good, to counteract all 





that is evil in your tempers and dispositions, those 
institutions will be your creatures and your slaves, 
imbibing your worst tastes and feelings, and entailin 
them as curses upon your children’s children. An 
if you do delegate to such men as these the office of 
erecting your institutions, and yet by encouraging the 
Sting of competition, reserve to yourselves a veto 
upon their decisions, a power of compelling them, 
ever and anon, to make concessions to your humours 
and prejudices, you will, in like manner, defeat every 
good that could possibly arise to this, or to after 
times, from the establishment of these universities. 
If, indeed, the question were, whether an institu- 
tion should be adapted to the spirit of the present 
age, or of former times ; whether the prejudices of the 
12th century, or those of the 19th, should be the 
prejudices which determine its character, there might 
be considerable doubts in the minds of reasonable 
men, as to the opinion they should form. Yet 
even then they would not call in competition to cut 
the knot, for they would feel that the alternative was 
by no means one of such easy resolution as the flat- 
terers of the age might think fit to represent; they 
would feel that it required deep and anxious delibe - 
ration to decide whether the errors and narrownesses 
of a past period might not be less dangerous, be- 
cause less tempting, than those of the existing one ; 
and if they at last come to the conclusion, that the 
evils to be apprehended from institutions which ad- 
here to obsolete prejudices, were at least as great as 
those which were likely to arise from institutions 
which had their form from yesterday, their determina- 
tion, we believe, would be mainly influenced by the 
recollection that the upstart establishment would at 
least be unaffected by any but one class of delusions, 
while the antiquated one would have a chance, in 
addition to the evils of another time, of being infected 
with all the corruptions of its own. But we trust this 
alternative is not needful. We hope the two projected 
universities have not yet resolved to found their re- 
spective claims to public support, the one on its ad- 
herence to all that is by-gone, the other on its zealous 
sycophancy of modern prejudices. We hope they 
each of them are endeavouring, according to their 
separate lights, to introduce a method of instruction, 
which shall not be born of any nation or period, or 
be limited by the narrow horizon of any one, but 
which being founded on principles that are universal, 
will, on that very account, adapt itself most easily to 
all the accidents and requirements of any particular 
era. Did we not believe that this was the sincere 
wish of the rival founders, however human infirmity 
may mar it in the execution, the purpose of this pa- 
per would not be to urge the consolidation of them 
into one, but to pray for the annihilation of them 
both. And itis because that no such system of uni- 
versal education can be matured by those who feel 
themselves obliged to humour the tastes and dispo- 
sitions of men, that we say—Banish competition. 
Already, we think we can see symptoms of the 
evil effects whereof this admired rivalship will be the 
parent. The London University has lately proposed 
some arrangements for the future discipline of the 
students who frequent its boarding-houses. We will 
not now enter into a detailed examination of these 
provisions, but we appeal to any of the slightest ex- 
perience, whether such regulations can ever be effi- 
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cient without becoming, to the grossest extent, op- 

ressive ; and whether they will not be much more 
likely to foster than to check youthful improprieties. 
Why then have a body of well-informed and expe- 
rienced men put forth such a plan? Every body 
knows the answer. The public has a fancy that the 
excesses of which the students at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are occasionally guilty, arise from the cords 
of discipline not being drawn sufficiently tight by the 
university authorities. Every one at all acquainted 
with those places, must, we think, be convinced that 
these excesses originate in no such cause, and that it 
would have been greatly better for the morality of 
the students, if the inefficient and vexatious police 
which exists there, had never been established. But 
the London University must not listen to the opi- 
nions of such people. It is afraid of comprTITION, 
and, consequently, it must conciliate and compro- 
mise, or, to speak plain English, it must run the risk 
of injuring the characters of the children, for the 
sake of flattering the ignorance of the fathers. 

King’s College, though yet in its swaddling 
clothes, has given proofs of a similar willingness to 
flatter the age in one of its very worst delusions. <A 
few loud talkers of the day have called out for a uni- 
versity, which should be a place for imparting pro- 
fessional knowledge. The founders of King’s Col- 
lege have heard this clamour. They imagine (we do 
not know whether truly or not,) that it is a popular 
ery; and acollege which is in dread of COMPETITION, 
cannot refuse to listen to a popular ery! Accord- 
ingly, they, who are attached even bigotedly to the 
ancient universities, are willing to give up the one 
good principle which these universities have de- 
fended, and this, though by yielding the point, they 
at once confess that knowledge is only valuable for 
the loaves and fishes it is to procure, and though all 
the signs of the times prove most clearly to those 
who will study them, that education was never so 
much needed as now, to check that professionalising 
spirit, of which it is henceforth to be the minister. 

Greater evils than these, however, will come of this 
COMPETITION, as soon as the two institutions have 
entered into active operation. If something of the 
evil spirit of rivalship be visible in the founders and 
principals of the universities, a double measure of it 
will descend upon the students. The hatred of the 
first for each other will be deep-seated, but decorous 
and respectful; that of the other will be active and 
boisterous. A London University boy, will be an 
epithet of arrogant contempt in the mouth of a mem- 
ber of the orthodox University; a King’s College 
bigot, one of pert defiance on the part of the pupils 
of Gower Street. The ideal of moral excellence they 
will each form to themselves, will be the character 
which is most unlike that of their rivals. They will 
both of them, at the very earliest age, plunge up to 
their necks in the slough of party politics, and will 
have by heart all the cant phrases and watch-words 
of their respective sects. The University of London 
(under the influence of this rivalry) will send forth a 
race of weak-headed young liberals, full of half no- 
tions, proud of their age, and prouder of themselves ; 
always talking of principles, and not comprehending 
one ; chattering about enlarged views, in language 
which indicates that they cannot see a hand's breadth 
before them; and lauding freedom of opinion in a 
spirit of the fiercest intolerance. 

On the other hand, from King’s College there will 
issue a set of youths who will eschew thinking of 
every sort; half of them because it is dangerous, and 
makes men hostile to existing institutions, and the 
remaining half because it is vulgar, and characterises 
boys who are brought up in the neighbourhood of 
Bedford Square—youths who will drink and fight like 
heroes for their religion, but who will carefully hin- 
dér it from ever meddling with any selfish indul- 
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their conduct, will prove (if, fortunately, proof were 
wanted,) that as there may be shallow defenders of 
depth, and illiberal supporters of liberality, so also 
there may be vaunters of good, honest British spirit, 
without one particle of generosity, and sticklers for 
sound religion, without one grain of moral or Chris- 
tian feeling. 

Ob! is it not enough that we should plague and 
torment each other with our accursed sectarian pre- 
judices? Is it not enough that, by the fierceness with 
which we have each contended, that the infinite 
Truth -dwelt only within our temple, we have com- 
pelled her to avert from us all, her beaming counte- 
nance, and to leave us desolate of her majestic pre- 
sence? Is it not enough that every project for im- 
proving the condition of our fellow creatures, should 
have been turned into a base instrument for the pro- 
motion of our narrow and selfish views’ Is it not 
enough that this sectarian demon has struck its fangs 
so deeply into the very heart of the age, that even 
good men feel its gripe, and bitterly acknowledge, 
while they lift up their feeble voices to denounce it, 
that there is too much truth in the taunt of their 
enemies, which accuses them of being themselves 
only another sect—a sect of anti-sectists? Is it not 
enough, lastly, that nearly the whole of our litera- 
ture should bear the image and superscription of this 
demon, and should transmit his likeness to future 
ages? Must we obtain an additional security for the 
immortality of this principle, and for the permanence 
of our own disgrace, by sowing the seeds of it in the 
minds of the next generation ? 

No! we will hope, even against hope, for better 
things. We trust that the noble idea of an institu- 
tion for education could not have originated in minds 
wholly given up to the evil spirit of the times. The 
very word University must have put them out of 
conceit with sectarian prejudices. The earliest of 
these institutions was ridiculed for adopting the 
name when it had not the power of conferring de- 
grees. But what an infinitely more bitter mockery is 
it to use such a name as the designation of an insti- 
tution for the communication of narrow feelings and 
partial knowledge! Let us have no more of such 
a mockery. Away with the nonsensical talk about 
the uses of rivalship, the worse than nonsensical wish 
to keep italive. From two distinct bodies we have 
every thing to fear; from the same united we have 
every thing to hope. We may hope to see the 
different sectarian feelings on both sides, after a long 
contest, neutralising each other; or, at least, by the 
hopelessness of any agreement between them, leaving 
an opening for men who wish for nothing but that 
education should be as deep and comprehensive as 
possible, to propound a method which would include 
all that is valuable in the ideas of either party, and 
banish only the principle that sets them in opposition. 
We may hope to see persons of different parties 
united for the first time by a common education, 
learning to respect and love each other; not from a 
spirit of indifference, but from that spirit which is the 
parent of all the zeal that was ever worthily directed 
We hope, in short, at last, to behold a untvenrsity, 
a place where the youth of England may be placed 
in the best circumstances for the acquisition of uni- 
versal knowledge and the attainment of universal 
feelings. 

NEW BOOKS. 
STEVENSON ON DEAFNESS. 
Deafness : its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. By 
Joun Stevenson, Esqg., Member of the Roy ul 
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College of Surgeons, X&c. 8vo., 
don, 1828. Colburn. 
Mr. Strvenson is already known both to the me- 
dical and literary part of the public as the author of 
several popular treatises on diseases of the eye; the 
subject of his present work, if it be somewhat less 
interesting, is one of at least equal if not greater dif- 
ficulty. We are not sure that the system which so 
much prevails of monographing diseases, if we may 


| use the expression, will upon the whole be likely to 


conduce to their better intelligence ; for notwith- 
standing the great advantages to be expected from 





that system of dividing labour (to use the commere 
cial phrase) by which an individual confining his 
attention to one department of any science is ena- 
bled to develop its peculiarities more effectually, yet 
there is danger that the necessity of a general and 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject may be lost 
sight of ; and in the medical science particularly an 
intimate and perfect knowledge of anatomy, physio- 
logy, pathology, and therapeutics in general is abso-~ 
lutely necessary to the successful investigation of any 
one particular province. [lence we are inclined, 
not without some hesitation, to admit the pretensions 
of individuals who arrogate to themselves superior 
information as to particular maladies, without pos- 
sessing that general insight into the human system, 
which an extensive cultivation of medical science 
can alone impart. This kind of empiricism has been 
of late too prevalent; and indeed the great majority 
of medical publications of the day seem to be written 
rather with the object of bringing the names of their 
authors before the public than in the true spirit of 
philosophy and philanthropy, to improve medical 
science and lessen the sufferings of human nature, 
There are exceptions doubtless, and with these we 
are happy to class Mr. Stevenson. 

He begins his treatise with an account of the ex- 
ternal and internal structure ofthe ear, which, though 
not anatomically minute, is sufficiently perfect for 
every practical purpose. Our first extract will be 
his interesting explanation on the probable uses of 
the fenestra rotunda, a theory we have ourselves long 
believed in, and have never seen stated with so much 
confidence or so convincing arguments :— 

** The fenestra rotunda or fenestra cochlez is situ- 
ated lower than the former, and farther from the 
mastoid cells;—its aperture is less than that of the 
former, and closed by a membrane somewhat of an 
oval figure. Scarpa considers this round window as 
equivalent to another membrana tympani, which in- 
deed it nearly resembles, being, like it, convex in- 
ternally.” 

*‘ In the bottom of the tympanum there are, as 
we have seen, two openings—the fenestre ovalis and 
rotunda; both of which lead into the labyrinth—one 
of them into the scala of the cochlea, the other into 
the vestibule. In the labyrinth, as already observed 
(p. 55), instead of the implanted air spoken of by 
Duverney and others, we find an aqueous fluid sur- 
rounding a membranous texture—a medium which 
has been shown to convey a stronger impulse than 
the atmosphere, stronger in proportion to its greater 
specific gravity and want of elasticity ; for an elastic 
fluid like air may be compressed, but an inelastic, 
or one nearly so (as water,) must transmit entirely 
every degree of motion it may receive. 

* But if the fuid of the labyrinth be surrounded 
on all sides: if, as is really the case, there is no free 
space in the labyrinth, it can partake of no motion, 
and is ill suited to the oscillations ofsound. Against 
this perfect inertia of the fluid of the labyrinth, the 
fenestra rotunda is probably provided. The foramen 
ovale receives the vibrations from the bones of the 
tympanum, which circulate through the intricate 
windings of the labyrinth, and are again transmitted 
to the air of the tympanum by the fenestra rotunda, 
lor, without such an opening there could be no cir- 
culation of the vibrations in the labyrinth, inasmuch 
as there would be an absolute and uniform resistance 
to the motion of the fluids. The air of the tympa- 
num, having a free egress, cannot strike the mem- 
brane of the fenestra rotunda with any considerable 
force-—or, at least, with an impetus in any degree 


| comparable to that which is impressed upon the fe- 


nestra ovalis by the machin ry of the ossicles and 


internal muscles of the ear; it cannot therefore be 
thought capable of opposing the stronger vibrations 
which circulate from the fenestra ovalis through the 
labyrinth. Indeed the supposition (though advanced 
by the ingenious Scarpa) would involve the nece ssity 
of a double direction in the motion of the uid in 
the labyrinth, a circumstance so far from increasing 
the effect, that it would tend, by antagonizing, to 
annihilate the vibrations of both foramina.” - 

Ve observe that the author is shy of entering 
upon any precise consideration of the delicate me- 
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chanism of the labyrinth, it being incompatible, as 
he states, with his object; nor does he attempt to 
speculate on the manner in which the sense of hear- 
ing in its various modifications is through the instru- 
mentality of this mechanism excited in the sensorum ; 
this he regards as an unrevealed mystery equally in- 
comprehensible and inexplicable. We trust, how- 
ever, that in the more elaborate and scientific work 
which he alludes to as being in progress, the diffi- 
culty of the subject will not deter him from devoting 
to it those ample powers of which he is evidently 
possessed; the field is not altogether unpromising, 
and as he asserts that we have existing more accurate 
descriptions of the ear than of any other portion of 
the human body, it would be proportionably grati- 
fying, as well as analogically useful, to render its 
anatomy and physiology as complete as possible. 
Mr. Stevenson’s reasoning on the above point have 
led him to the following conclusion :— 

“It is impossible, 1 conceive, to explain, as Willis 
has ingeniously attempted to do, on the principles of 
mechanism alone, the operations of the different 
varieties of structure in the organ of hearing ; or the 
effects of strong or weak sounds in the production of 
all the wonderful phenomena of this most useful and 
exquisitely curious sense. 

‘ After all that we have stated on the economy of 
the ear, and after studying with all diligence its ana- 
tomical structure, we cannot but be astonished at 
the wonderful varieties to be found in the sensation ; 
for the ear, as Reid observes, is capable of perceiving 
4 or 500 variations of tone, and probably as many 
different degrees of strength. By combining these, 
we have above 20,000 simple sounds that differ 
either in tone or strength. That this variety does 
not depend entirely upon the structure, but is the 
operation of the sense and intellect conjointly, ap- 
pears from the long practice required to give that 
perfection whereof the organ is susceptible.” 

We beg to differ from him with respect to his 
inference, contained in the above passage, that the 
operation of intellect is capable of varying the nature 
of simple sounds ; we rather believe that every dis- 
tinct modification of sound perceived by the senso- 
rium, is transmitted by a distinct mechanical con- 
formation of the auditory apparatus, and that the 
intellectual powers only become, according to their 
greater or lesser perfection, more or less susceptible 
of, and capable of disseminating, the impressions 
thereby conveyed to them. In reasoning upon this 
subject, we have often been impressed by the ana- 
logy which exists between the structure of a stringed 
musical instrument and the spiral convolutions of 
the cochlea, the latter of which expanded upon a flat 
surface, would assume the pyramidal shape of the 
former; and have conceived it possible that, as re- 
spects the auditory structure the difference of tones 
might in great measure depend upon the different 
lengths of the nervous fabrille which line the canals 
of the cochlea, in much the same manner as, in the 
musical instrument, it is determined by the different 
length of the strings. 

We now proceed to the more practical part of the 
work. Mr. Stevenson’s observations on the diseases 
of the external appendages of the organ, although 
comprising nothing novel, are consistent with correct 
surgical views. With respect to the affections of the 
external meatus, we find many judicious remarks 
relating to the removal of irritating subjects from that 
canal, particularly by means of the syringe, the ill 
effects of which when injudiciously employed, he 
forcibly points out. The more original and interest- 
ing passages, however, relate to the injurious conse- 
quence of the present prevalent fashion of cutting 
the hair, which deprives us of the “ pendent side 
locks, the real guardians and ornaments of the ear.” 
This he asserts, by exposing the organ to the partial 
application of cool air, becomes a fruitful source of 
deafness originally induced by inflammation of the 
passage, and consequent suspended secretion of wax, 
He also censures the practice of wearing thick heavy 
night-caps, which, having the effect of increasing the 
momentum of blood to the head, and consequently 
the heat of that part of the body, if accidentally dis- 
pliced, will from the sudden transition be produc- 





tive of inevitably injurious effects on the unprotected 
auditory apparatus. Whether these animadversions 
of Mr. Stephenson will have the effect of inducing 
that foolish Lady Fashion to adopt more proper and 
rational habits, we will not pretend to determine ;— 
that she will, however, turn a deaf ear to the next set 
of causes which Mr. Stevenson advances, we feel 
well assured, as their consideration involves nothing 
less than a prohibition of evening parties, routes, 
dances, and crowded rooms, the effects of which we 
are told is ‘* occasionally a fatal inflammation of 
some vital organ,” and as applicable to that con- 
nected with the sense of hearing, torpor of its pas- 
sages, suspended sensation, &c. &c. 

The account Mr. Stevenson gives of the diseases 
of the membrane of the tympanum, of the tympanum 
itself, and of its passages, is, generally speaking, 
lucid and satisfactory; our limits will not, however, 
permit us to accompany him through the various 
details, we shall therefore pass on to the affections 
of the labyrinth which he includes generally under 
the vague term “ nervous.” We will, however, 
quote his observations on this point :— 

‘* The whole of this assemblage of disorders, com- 
prehended under the general but too vague term 
nervous, may, however, be referred either to a want 
of sensibility in the nerve itself, from irritation or 
compression at its organ, or in its course; or to 
some change of structure in the membranous texture 
in which it is expanded, or alterations in the quali- 
ties of the fluid which is contained in, and surrounds 
the membranous sacs and tubes, in the vestibule, 
cochlea, and semicircular canals which compose the 
labyrinth, and forms the immediate agent in impres- 
sing the sentient extremities of the auditory nerve. 

** But it is universally acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely difficult, even to the most experienced and 
well-informed practitioner, to ascertain whether the 
deafness consequent on these ailments be the result 
of disease, of maleonformation of the parts transmit- 
ting sound to the nerve, or whether the fault be in 
the nerve itself.” 

We have here a sufficient evidence of the obscure 
and complex nature of these maladies ; almost suffi- 
cient indeed to be justified in regarding them beyond 
the reach of aural surgery ;—of this our author is so 
fully sensible that he terminates his remarks with 
respect to them without laying’ down any general 
principles of treatment, advancing in lieu thereof 
certain intimations that by a minute and persevering 
inquiry into their natu e and causes, remedial means 
are occasionally useful even where the prospect has 
been apparently hopeless ; after which he congratu- 
lates us upon his own peculiar success in a variety of 
such cases. We cannot forbear the remark that 
these passages savour more of empiricism than of 
that spirit of liberal feeling which sound medical 
knowledge generally imparts, and to which Mr, 
Stevenson may so justly lay claim; if, however, this 
be censure, it will be notwithstanding evident to our 
readers that we think most favourably of the merits 
of My. Stevenson’s productions, which we strongly 
recommend to the profession as a work of standard 
authority on aural surgery. 
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1828. Colburn. 

[Second Notice. ] 

Tue eighth chapter of this excellent and most agree- 
able, as well as permanently useful work, conducts 
the mission from Bangkok to Saigun, the capital of 
the southern parts of Cochin China. The voyage, 
and the several islands and shores examined in its 
progress, are described with minuteness and spirit ; 
as are all the particulars of its early intercourse 
with the people of Cochin China. Saigun was at 
this time the residence of a powerful noble, the go- 
vernor of the province, and the most influensive sub- 
ject in the kingdom. He received the mission with 





many civilities, among which the following enter- 
tainment is the most conspicuous :— 

‘* After tea was served to us, we were invited to 
be present at an elephant and tiger fight; and for 
this purpose mounted our elephants, and repaired 
to the glacis of the fort, where the combat was to 
take place. The governor went out at another gate, 
and arrived at the place before us in his palanquin, 
When the hall broke up, a herald or crier announced 
the event. With the exception of this ceremony, 
great propriety and decorum were observed through- 
out the audience. The exhibition made by the he- 
rald, however, was truly barbarous. He threw him- 
self backward, projecting his abdomen, and putting 
his hands to his sides, and in this absurd attitude 
uttered several loud and long yells. The tiger had 
been exhibited in front of the hall, and was driven to 
the spot on a hurdle, A great concourse of people 
had assembled to witness the exhibition. The tiger 
was secured to a stake by a rope tied round his loins, 
about thirty yards long, The mouth of the unfortu- 
nate animal was sewn up, and his nails pulled out, 
He was of large size, and extremely active. No less 
than forty-six elephants, all males of great size, 
were seen drawn out inline. One ata time was 
brought to attack the tiger. The first elephant ad- 
vanced, to all appearance with a great show of cou- 
rage, and we thought, from his determined look that 
he would certainlyfhave despatched his antagonist in 
an instant. At the first effort he raised the tiger 
upon his tusks to a considerable height, and threw 
him to the distance of at least twenty feet. Notwith- 
standing this the tiger rallied, and sprang upon the 
elephant’s trunk and head up to the very keeper, 
who was upon his neck. The elephant took alarm, 
wheeled about and ran off, pursed by the tiger as far 
as the rope would allow him. The fugitive, although 
not hurt, roared most piteously, and no effort could 
bring him back to the charge. A little after this, 
we saw aman brought up to the governor, bound 
with cords, and dragged into his presence by two 
officers. This was the conductor of the recreant 
elephant. A hundred strokes of the bamboo were 
ordered to be inflicted upon him on the spot. For 
this purpose he was thrown on his face upon the 
ground, and secured by one man sitting astride 
upon his neck and shoulders, and by another sitting 
upon his feet, a succession of executioners inflicting 
the punishment. When it was over, two men car- 
ried off the sufferer by the head and heels, apparently 
quite insensible. While this outrage was perpe- 
trating, the governor coolly viewed the combat of the 
tiger and elephant, as if nothing else particular had 
been going forward. Ten or twelve elephants were 
brought up in succession to attack the tiger, which 
was killed at last merely by the astonishing falls he 
received when tossed off the tusks of the elephants. 
The prodigious strength of these animals was far be- 
yond any thing which I could have supposed. Some 
of them tossed the tiger to a distance of at least thirty 
feet, after he was nearly lifeless, and could offer no 
resistance. We could not reflect without horror, 
that these very individual animals were the same 
that have for years executed the sentence of the law 
upon the many malefactors condemned to death. 
Upon these occasions a single toss, such as I have 
described, is always, I am told, sufficient to destroy 
life. 

“ After the tiger-fight we had a mock battle, the 
intention of which was to represent elephants charg- 
ing an intrenchment. A sort of chevaur de frise was 
erected to the extent of forty or fifty yards, made of 
very frail materials. Upon this was placed a quan- 
tity of dry grass, whilst a show was made of defend- 
ing it, by anumber of spearmen placed behind. 
As soon as the grass was set on fire, a number of 
squibs and crackers were let off; flags were waved 
in great numbers; drums beat, and a single piece of 
artillery began to play. The elephants were now 
encouraged to charge; but they displayed their 
usual timidity, and it was not until the fire was 
nearly extinguished, and the materials of the chevaur 
de frise almost consumed, that a few of the boldest 
could be forced to pass through.” 

The Cochin Chinese are a pleasant, and we doubt 
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not, highly respectable people. But their want of 
civilisation is mournful. They do not appear to have 
as yet invented a lord mayor: for under the rule of 
so useful a functionary, such an enormity as that of 
two watchmen sleeping on their posts could by no 
ibility ever occur :— ; | 

“ Sept. 23.—I made an excursion this morning to 
a village, which is the first stage from Touran to the 
capital, and distant from the common anchorage 
about six miles. It is situated in a beautiful little 
cove, on the west side of the bay. re is of 
considerable extent, very neat, clean, an supplied 
with a good market. For the accommodation of 
travellers of rank, that is, of public officers, but par- 
ticularly of the sovereign himself, there is here a spa- 
cious and handsome house, after the Cochin Chinese 
fashion, capable of affording room to several hundred 

rsons. It is in the centre of a square fort, of from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty paces 
to a side, having a glacis, a ditch, and a rampart, 
but no bastions. This little fortification is very 
neatly constructed, every pait of it being cased or 
paved with round stones. The gates were open, 
and we entered without any obstruction. We at 
first saw nobody, and thought the place uninhabited, 
until we stumbled by accident upon two persons 
wrapped up in mats, and fast asleep. These were 
the sentinels, or watchmen, who had charge of the 
place! Going into the environs of the village, we 
there found the whole male population of the place 
occupied in hunting the wild hog. They were all 
armed with spears, and accompanied by dogs, these 
being common curs, such as are found in numbers 
in every part of the east. Their object was to insu- 
late a woody promontory, which composes one side 
of the little bay; and for this purpose they were af- 
fixing nets, consisting of thongs of buffalo-hide, to 
stakes driven in the ground. In the mean time, a 
great number of persons were engaged in beating up 
the wood and alarming the game with dogs, horns, 
and incessant shouting. They received us with their 
usual good humour.” 

The gentlemen who rise in the House of Com- 
mons, every year, to advocate the system of corpo- 
ral punishment, were undoubtedly intended by na- 
ture to be Cochin Chinese mandarins. We know 
not what sudden shift in the breeze of their destiny 
has made them secretaries at war, and for the colo- 
nies, instead of dignitaries of the blue and of the yel- 
low button. The bastinado seems to be the uni- 
versal main spring in Cochin China, and we doubt 
not, that by this time the people (like the eels) are 
so used to it, that they rather like it. For ourselves, 
we had rather listen to a speech of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, than receive “ fifteen strokes” of the bam- 
boo, by way of morning exercise. But as the taste 
of our readers may be different, we will extract, for 
their sympathy and admiration, Mr. Crawfurd’s edi- 
fying account of the state of these matters among his 
friends :— 

“A singular mixture of jealousy and respect was 
observed to us in this early stage of our intercourse 
with the Cochin Chinese court. While we were not 
permitted to go beyond the threshold of our doors, 
an order was given, that all persons on horseback 
should dismount as they passed our dwelling, out of 
compliment to us, or rather, in all probability, in 
consequence of our being supposed to be under the 
immediate protection of the king; and it was ex- 
pressly forbidden to any one to stand and gaze at us 
from the street. The bastinado was liberally ap- 
plied to the passengers, in execution of these orders ; 
and, for neglect of duly enforcing them, seven sol- 
diers of the guard received fifteen strokes a-piece this 
morniig. The punishment, in such cases, follows 
the sentence and offence, with a rapidity truly sum- 
mary. A sentinel, for example, neglects to strike 
his rattle when challenged with military prompti- 
tude ; the officer comes out, throws him down upon 
his face, and forthwith gives him ten or more strokes 

. of the bastinado! The former, by a prostration, ac- 
knowledges his obligations for the parental correc- 
tion, and the business is ended. The military men 
are so regularly broken in to the bastinado, that they 
receive it without a murmur. When the seven sol- 





diers, already alluded to, for example, were flogged, 
they threw themselves down upon their faces, and 
received the strokes of the bamboo as a mere matter 
of course,—duly making a low obeisance to the of- 
ficer who directed the punishment, when it was over. 
The civil classes do not seem to be just so well 
trained, and, as we had ourselves an opportunity of 
observing, never failed to make some resistance, and 
occasionally an effectual one. Slight corporal pu- 
nishments appeared to be carried inexorably into 
effect. One of the interpreters, detected in impos- 
ing upon our servants in the purchase of some tri- 
fling articles, was sentenced to receive ten strokes of 
the bamboo. We were informed of this, and re- 
quested, for our satisfaction, to send a person to see 
the sentence put into effect. We begged that no 
such chastisement should be inflicted upon our ac- 
count, stating that the matter in question was not of 
the slightest moment; but our remonstrances were 
of no avail, and the punishment was duly inflicted ; 
while the culprit was admonished, that the next of- 
fence would be punished by the infliction of the 
cangue, or ‘ wooden ruff.’ 

‘Tt may indeed be said, that the Cochin Chinese 
are a well-flogged nation ; and one might expect that 
the universality of this brutal system would render 
them not only servile, obsequious, and cowardly, 
butalso timid, gloomy, and suspicious ; but, in the lat- 
ter respect at least, the case is quite the contrary ; and 
the lower orders of the Cochin Chinese, as far as we 
could judge from outward appearance, seemed to be 
vain, cheeerful, good-humoured, obliging, and civil, 
beyond all Asiatic people whom we have seen.” 

The following account of the fortress and new city 
of Hué is very curious ; and shows very clearly that 
the introduction into those countries of European 
improvements is by no means hopeless. If the go- 
vernment copies its fortresses and weapon, the peo- 
ple will be like to copy their arts, sciences, and reli- 
gion :— 

** The new city, which is of a quadrangular form, 
is completely insulated, having the river on two sides 
of it, and a spacious canal of from thirty to forty 
yards broad on the othertwo. The circumference 
of the walls, or of the city, which is the same thing, 
is upwards of five miles. The form of the fortifica- 
tion is nearly an equilateral quadrangle, each face 
measuring 1180 toises. The late king himself was 
the engineer who formed the plan, under the instruc- 
tions and advice, however, of the French officers in 
his service, but whose personal assistance he had 
lost, before he commenced the undertaking, in the 
year 1805. This singular man proves to have been 
no mean proficient in this branch of European mili- 
tary science; for the works, as far as we could judge, 
are planned and constructed on technical rules, and 
the materiais and workmanship are not inferior to 
the design. The fortress has a regular and beauti- 
ful glacis, extending from the river or canal to the 
ditch ; a covert way all round; and a ditch which 
is thirty yards broad, with from four to five feet wa- 
ter in it, all through. The rampart is built of hard 
earth, cased on the outside with bricks. Each an- 
gle is flanked by four bastions, intended to mount 
thirty-six guns a-piece, some in embrasures, and 
some in barbette. To each face there are also four 
arched gateways of solid masonry, to which the ap- 
proach across the ditch is by handsome arched stone 
bridges. The area inside is laid out into regular and 
Spacious streets, at right angles to each other. A 
handsome and broad canal forms a communication 
between the river and the fortress, and within is dis- 
tributed by various branches, so as to communicate 
with the palace, the arsenal, the granaries, and other 
public edifices. By this channel the taxes and tri- 
butes are brought from the provinces, and conducted 
at once to the very doors of the palace or magazines. 
The palace is situated within a strong citadel, con- 
sisting of two distinct walls, or ramparts. Within 
this we were not invited ; but the roof of the palace 
itself was distinguishable by its yellow colour; and 
one handsome temple, consecrated to the royal an- 
cestors of the klng, was also noticed. This last, 
which has no priests attached to it, was the only 
place of worship within the new city. 





** In the whole of this extensive fortification, there 
is scarcely any thing slovenly, barbarous, or income 
plete in design. Perhaps the only exceptions are 
the Chinese umbrella-shaped towers over the gates, 
and the embrasures of one or two of the bastions fi- 
nished by his present majesty, and in which he has 
taken it into his head to invert the rule of science 
and common sense, by making the embrasures to 
slope inwards instead of outwards. The banks of 
the river and canal forming the base of the glacis, 
are not only regularly sloped down every where, but 
wherever the work is completed, for it is still unfi- 
nished in a few situations, they are cased from the 
foundation with a face of solid masonry. The canal 
within the walls is executed in the same perfect and 
workmanlike manner; and the bridges which are 
thrown over it, have not only the neat stone balus- 
trades, but are paved all over with marble brought 
from Tonquin. 

“ The first object in the interior to which our cu- 
riosity was particularly pointed, was the public gra- 
naries. These form ranges of enormous length in 
regular order, and are full of corn, being said to con- 
tain many years’ consumption for the city. It has 
been the practice of the late and present king, to add 
two or three ranges of granaries every year to the 
number. The pernicious custom of hoarding grain 
against years of scarcity, and the unavoidable effect 
of which is to aggravate, or even to create, the evil 
it is intended to obviate, seems to be a received and 
popular maxim of Cochin Chinese government. It 
has its use in maintaining the tyranny of a despotic 
government, 

“The barracks were the next object pointed out 
tous, and here we found the troops drawn out. 
These buildings are excellent, and, in point of ar- 
rangement and cleanliness, would do no discredit to 
the best organized army in Europe. They are ex- 
tensive, and surround the whole of the outer part of 
the citadel. We were informed that from twelve to 
thirteen thousand troops were constantly stationed 
at the capital. 

“The most extraordinary spectacle was still to be 
exhibited—the arsenal. A violent fall of rain, and 
night coming on, prevented us from inspecting the 
Whole of this; but what we did see, was more than 
sufficient to excite our surprise and gratify our curi- 
osity. The iron cannon were first pointed out tous, 
consisting of an extraordinary assemblage of old 
ship-guns of various European nations—French, 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese. These were ob- 
jects of little curiosity compared with the brass ord- 
nance, the balls, and shells, all manufactured in 
Cochin China, by native workmen, from materials 
supplied by Tonquin, and after French models. 
The ordnance consisted of cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars. The carriages were all constructed, finished, 
and painted, as substantially and neatly as if they 
had been manufactured at Woolwich or Fort Wil- 
liam, and the field-carriages especially were singu- 
larly neat and handsome. The cannon are of va- 
rious calibres, from four to sixty-eight pounders, 
with a large proportion of eighteen pounders. Among 
them were nine remarkable guns, cast by the late king ; 
these carry each a ball weighing seventy Chinese 
catties, or, in other words, are ninety-three pounders ; 
they are as handsomely modelled and as well founded 
as any of the rest, and placed upon highly-orna- 
mented carriages. On these remarkable pieces of 
ordnance is inscribed the name of the late king, Ja- 
lung, and the day and year in which they were cast. 
The king used to say that these would prove the 
most durable monuments of his reign—no great com- 
pliment to his administration. 

“The art of casting good brass cannon, under the 
direction of Europeans, appears to have been long 
known in this part of the world, for among the can- 
non in the arsenal were a good number of very well 
founded ordnance, apparently of the size of long 
nine-pounders, as old as the years 1664 and 1665. 
These had an inscription in the Portuguese language, 
importing that they were cast in Cochin China, or 
Kamboja, and bearing the dates in question, with the 
name of the artist. Although very inferior indeed 
to those recently cast under the direction of the 
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French, still they were very good specimens of work- 
manship. The balls and shells in the arsenal 
throughout were neatly piled up, and arranged in 
the European method: the gun-carriages were all 


painted, and in short the arsenal was in the most | 


perfect and complete order in all its organization. 

‘‘ The chief of the artillery had been directed to 
exhibit the whole of it to us, and we found him wait- 
ing for us on our arrival. This was one of the old 
warriors of the late king, a venerable and fine-looking 
old man, habited in a rich suit of velvet. Besides 
being chief of the arsenal and artillery, this master- 
general of the ordnance was also intendant of the 
household, and in this last situation, according to all 
accounts, was charged with certain details scarcely 
compatible with his military character. It was his 
business, for example, to superintend the royal kit- 
chen, and to make a registry of all the pregnancies 
and births within the seraglio, that all possible care 
might be taken to exclude illegitimacy from its sa- 
cred enclosures.” 

We thus see that a master-general of the ordnance 
must, by a universal law of nature, have spare time 
upon his hands. In Cochin China, he employs it 
in regulating stewpans, and registering the “ situa- 
tions”’ of the ladies of the royal seraglio. The last, 
as far as we know, is no part of his duty in England; 
but instead of it he corresponds with Portugal. We 
read nothing of a lieutenant-general of ordnance in 
Cochin China. But, indeed, we know that this of- 
ficer need not be always at his post; and he of Co- 
chin China was probably in command of a military 
expedition to Malacca, or Borneo. 

In reference to our limits, though by no means 
to the merits of the work, we are quoting too much 
from this part of it. But before turning to another 
division of the book, we must give the following 
passage :— 

© Oct. 22.—While at Ilué, we had obtained leave 
to visit the town of Faifo. This place is one of the 
principal seats of Chinese commerce, and for this 
reason we were anxious to be acquainted with it. 
Mr. Rutherford, Captain Brown, the commander of 
the ship, and myself, accordingly left Touran at five 
o'clock this morning, in two boats, on our voyage to 
it. Touran and Faifo are connected with each other 
by a salt-water creek, or a natural canal, running all 
the way parallel to the shore, and separated from it 
by a range of sand-hills from a mile to a mile and a 
half broad. At nine o’clock we reached a singular 
group of rocks, situated on this narrow strip of land, 
—rising in a bold and picturesque manner from 
among the sand-hills, and altogether unconnected 
with the nearest range of mountains, which I think 
cannot Le less than fifteen or twenty miles distant. 
These rocks are six in number, of an oblong form, 
and all running in a direction nearly east and west. 
They rise from the sands almost perpendicularly, 
Wherever there is shelter or room for a little soil to 


rest, they are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of 


arborescent plants. Most generally, however, they 
are quite naked. They consist of crystallized lime- 
stone, or marble, which has no regular appearance 
of stratification, but rises in perpendicular columns, 
presenting at the summits a serrated appearance. 


We made a geometrical measurement of two of 


them with much care. The lowest of these was 212 
feet from its base, and the highest 300. On the al- 
most perpendicular face of the loftiest was seen a 
herd of small monkeys clambering up and down with 
as much sang-froid as if they were upon the level 
ground. Another rock, and the most singular of the 
group, appeared to us to be about fifty feet higher 
than this last, but as it did not afford the same con- 
veniences for measurement, we did not ascertain its 
exact height. 

“We had been told that there were some caves in 
these rocks, containing images which were wor- 
shipped by the natives, but this circumstance was 
not noticed in such a manner as to excite in us much 
curiosity. We resolved, however, to see them, and 
were well rewarded for our trouble. They are con- 
tained in the highest and largest portion of the range 
which lies nearest the sea. We walked up a steep 
ascent of sand-hills, which covered the base of the 
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rocks to a considerable height, and entered them by 
a rent or chasm, which forms a bold and striking ap- 
proach. Inside we were surprised to find some 
dwellings, surrounded by very neat gardens. A 
guide, whom we found here, led us to the principal 
cave. The approach to this was by a natural gallery 
in the rock, partly open and partly closed at top, 
180 feet long. As we came near the termination of 
this, we had a view of the grotto itself, to which we 
descended by a flight of thirty-seven artificial steps. 
The cave measures eighty-four feet in length, and 
seventy-two in breadth. The height appeared to be 
not less than eighty or ninety feet. The top 1s a na- 
tural dome with three or four wide rents in it, which 
let in a sufficiency of light. The parasitical plants 
growing without struck down their shoots in various 
directions through these, and some even took root 
at the very bottom of the cave. The interior pre- 
sented the appearance of rude natural columns, or 
rather pilasters, and in general had the venerable 
look of a Gothic ruin. The north-east side was oc- 
cupied by a temple dedicated to the religion of Budd- 
ha, a form of worship that, in theory at least, delights 
in the recesses of rocks, mountains, and forests. 
On the principal altar, there were two gilded figures 
of Buddha in the common sitting attitude ; and 
near him, in stone, were two figures of his ministers 
or disciples. On another altar, to the right hand, 
was a gilt female figure, also ina sitting attitude. 
This, I suppose, may have been the tutelary deity of 
the rocks. Two monstrous figures stood as warders 
at the entrance of the grotto, and two more in front 
of the temple of Buddha. Such figures as these 
seem never to be wanting in Buddhist temples of 
any magnitude,” 

We can give no more extracts from the narrative 
of Mr. Crawfurd. The remaining, and the most 
valuable half of his work (after chapter xii.) consists 
of an account, under different heads, of every sub- 


ject possessing the slightest interest, connected with 


Siam and Cochin China. The history, manners, 
laws, and religion of each of these countries, are se- 
verally treated with the utmost knowledge and per- 
spicuity ; and Europe has never seen so complete a 
description of all that is important in a great foreign 
country, collected from such difficult materials, and 
during such scanty Opportunities. 

We can only give, as specimens, the accounts of 
the character of the Siamese, and of the Cochin Chi- 
nese: 

** In drawing the character of the Siamese, it can- 
not be denied but that the dark greatly overbalances 
the bright side. Judging from those with whom we 
held intercourse, I make no hesitation in confirming 
what has been often asserted of the Siamese by Eu- 
ropean writers, that they are servile, rapacious, sloth- 
ful, disingenuous, pusillanimous, and extravagantly 
vain. 

‘* Servility is of course to be expected as a neces- 
sary consequence of the rigid despotism by which 
the Siamese are weighed down. Subordination of 
rank is so rigorously marked in Siam, as to destroy 
all appearance of equality, and therefore all true po- 
liteness. Towards their superiors, the conduct of 
the Siamese is abject in the extreme, and towards 
inferiors it is insolent or disdainful. This character 
seems indeed impressed even upon their external 
deportment. Their gait is not only never graceful, 
erect, or manly, like that of the military tribes of 
Western Asia, but on the contrary, always sluggish, 
ignoble, and crouching. Perhaps the very attitudes 
in which submission to superiors is expressed, con- 
tributes to banish even the graces of external deport- 
ment; and it seems, indeed, impossible to associate 
any elegance of external manners, however superfi- 
cial, with the habitual practice of crawling upon 
knees and elbows, knocking the forehead against the 
earth, and similar observances. The universal dis- 
use of wearing arms in Siam by the authority of the 
government, and the substitution, if not of law, at 
least of arbitrary authority, for the private right of 
avenging wrongs, has in all probability a considera- 
ble effect upon the manners of the Siamese, render- 
ing their demeanor less guarded and delicate than in 
conditions of society even less civilized, but where 











———— 
the habitual use of arms and the consequent fear of 
assassination beget a constrained politeness, and a 
fastidious impatience of affront and insult. 

** All the persons with whom the mission had any 
intercourse displayed a singular share of rapacity, 
scarcely attempted to be disguised by the thinnest 
veil of decorum. They asked without scruple for 
whatever there was the least chance of their obtain- 
ing, and were neither offended nor repelled by a re- 
fusal. The lower orders in this respect imitated their 
superiors, and never scrupled to beg for whatever 
struck their fancy. In our walks through the vil- 
lages in the vicinity of Bang-kok, we were frequently 
importuned for our pencil-cases, seals, watches, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and neckcloths. One modest 
matron asked one of our gentlemen for his coat. 
Ile pointed out, as well as he could, that it would 
be inconvenient to return home without it. Not re- 
pelled by this objection, she pointed to his shirt and 
waistcoat, informing him that these would be suffi- 
cient for so short a journey as he had to perform ! 

** We found the chiefs, at least, as slow to give as 
they were ready to ask; and the court especially, 
both in its intercourse with foreign nations and with 
strangers, exhibits the utmost paltryness in this res- 
pect. Any presents are received, however trifling, 
and a show is made of conferring a favour by mak- 
ing a return,—care being always taken, however, 
that a gain of thirty or forty per cent. shall be made 
by the transaction. Certainly not a vestige is to be 
found among the Siamese of the munificent liberality 
or prodigality which is so frequently met with 
among the chiefs and princes of Western Asia. All 
their bounty appears to be bestowed upon the Tala- 
poins, and it seems as if they had no room for the 
exercise of liberality or charity in any other form. 

* The Siamese appeared to us to exhibit in great 
perfection the indolence, disinclination to labour, 
contempt for the value of time, and disregard of punc- 
tuality which are always so characteristic of the sub- 





jects of a bad and barbarous government. In point 


of candour and sincerity, their character is eminently 
defective; and the impression left on our minds, 
from our intercourse with persons about the court, 
was, that they had no conception of the advantages 
ofa manly, direct, and upright conduct, and that 
they practised dissimulation and artifice to as great 
an extent as the natives of Hindostan, although not 
with one-half their dexterity. We found, indeed, 
no reason to dissent in this respect from the opinion 
which the Abbé Gervaise expressed of them near a 
century and a half ago,—that they were universally 
given to dissimulation, and that although ‘as ene- 
mies they were not dangerous, as friends they could 
never be relied upon.’ 

‘‘] make no question, from the little we saw of 
the Siamese, that they are generally destitute of per- 
sonal courage. Cowed by the worst political insti- 
tutions, and deprived of the liberty of wearing arms, 
the use of which, even under arbitrary governments 
preserves to the individual some share of self-respect, 
and habitually accustomed to the infliction of the 
lash, it would be strange, indeed, if it were otherwise. 
La Loubere insists that ‘the determined air of a 
single European, with a cane in his hand, is enough 
to make a score of them forget the most positive or- 
ders of their superiors ;’ and this is saying every 
thing of a people accustomed, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to yield their leaders the most implicit 
obedience. 

‘‘ The most distinctive features of the cha- 
racter of the Siamese, as well as the most unrea- 
sonable and unaccountable, is their national va- 
nity. Itis no exaggerated description of the excess 
of this folly, which is given by the Abbé Gervaise, 
when he says, that ‘they commonly despise other 
nations, and are persuaded that the greatest injustice 
in the world is done to them when their pre-emi- 
nence is disputed.’ During our residence in Siam, 
we could obtain, neither by entreaty nor promise of 
reward, the services of the lowest of the people for 
menial purposes. On the day on which we were 
presented at court, it was made a matter of special 
favour to grant us a few bearers to carry our palan- 
quins or litters, and it was with great difficulty that 
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we afterwards obtained, and at exorbitant prices, a 
few rowers for our boats. The lowest peasant consi- 
ders himself superior to the proudest and most ele- 
vated subject of any other country. They speak 
openly of themselves and their country as models of 
perfection ; and the dress, manners, customs, fea- 
tures, and gait of strangers, are to them objects of 
ridicule. It is difficult to account for so great an 
excess of weakness and delusion, but no doubt the 
general causes are their ignorance of the world be- 
yond themselves, their seeing no strangers but such 
as come to supplicate their government for favours, 
and the dominion and superiority which they have 
immemorially exercised over the barbarous and in- 
ferior tribes which immediately surround them. 
From whatever cause it arises, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the Siamese, ignorant as they are in 
arts and arms,—without individual or national su- 
periority, — half naked and enslaved, are yet the 
vainest people in the East. 

“ The virtues of a Siamese are all of a negative 
complexion, and the catalogue of them is brief. 
They are generally temperate and abstemious; pla- 
cable, peaceable, and obedient. The temperance of 
such a people is in all probability the joint result of 
climate, constitution, and necessity. Religion pre- 
scribes a vegetable diet, and as the slaughter of ani- 
mals is forbidden, one might expect to find that ani- 
mal food would be scrupously rejected, as with the 
most rigid of the Hindoo castes. But this is fat 
from being the case; for they use indiscriminately 
every sort of flesh, not rejecting from their diet such 
loathsome objects as dogs, cats, rats, lizards, &c. 
provided always that they have had no hand in the 
death, and that there be a plea for placing the sin at 
the door of another. The same is the case in respect 
to wine and intoxicating drugs which are strictly 

wrohibited by their religion, and the inhibition en- 
freed by the civil power. A strong passion for the 
use of ardent spirits appeared to us notwithstanding 
to be nowhere more general, and no present which 
we could make to the lower classes, was more ac- 
ceptable than a supply of ardent spirits, for which 
we were secretly importuned whenever an occasion 
offered. We saw, however, no excesses, and heard 
of none, and I am convinced that the Siamese are, 
upon the whole, a moderate and temperate people, 
although, at the same time, impure and indiscrimi- 
nate in their diet, and uncleanly in their persons. 

“The Siamese are favourably distinguished from 
their neighbours, the Malays, and other inferior 
tribes of the Eastern Island, by the absence of that 
implacable spirit of revenge which forms so promi- 
nent a feature in the character of the latter. A Sia- 
mese, when wronged, seeks redress through his 
chief, and never attempts to retaliate with his own 
hand. Acts of desperation similar to the mucks 
committed by the Malays, are never heard of 
amongst them, nor is the tranquillity of the country 
disturbed by private feuds and animosities, as among 
more warlike and turbulent barbarians. The same 
spirit of forbearance, however, is by no means ob- 
served towards the public enemy, and their wars are 
conducted with odious ferocity. Prisoners of rank 
are commonly decapitated, and those of the lower 
orders condemned to perpetual slavery, and labour 
in chains. The peasantry of an invaded country, 
armed or unarmed, men, women, and children, are 
indiscriminately carried off into captivity, and the 
seizure of these unfortunate persons appears to be 
the principal object of the periodical incursions 
which are made into an enemy's territory. 

“The peaceable and obedient habits of the people 
are sufficiently indicated by the security of life and 
property which exists in Siam, and are, at least, 
some compensation for the despotism to which they 
certainly owe their origin. A traveller accustomed 
to the insecurity and lawlessness which prevail to so 
great an extent in many other countries of Asia, re. 
poses with some contidence and satisfaction in the 
security which he finds, at least at the capital of 
Siam and its neighbourhood. We walked for miles 
unarmed and unattended in the vicinity of Bangkok 
without receiving insult or offence from any one, and 
never for a moment suspected danger to our persons 


from treachery or violence at Bangkok, either through 
the act of the government, or of private individuals, 
as it would be in the best regulated city in Europe. 

** In domestic life the character exhibited by the 
Siamese is, under all circumstances, commendable. 
Parental affection is strong, and perhaps too indul- 
gent, and filial duty is prescribed even by the sanc- 
tions of religion, nor did we hear of any barbarous 
or revolting usages tending to impair the force of 
these ties. The Siamese women are not immured as 
in many other Asiatic countries, nor rigorously ex- 
cluded from the society of strangers of the other sex. 
The numerous wives of the phraklang were in the 
habit of passing and repassing our dwelling unveiled, 
and without any attempt at concealment. On the 
river we often met large parties of females belonging 
to the families of the king and princes, sitting under 
canopies in their barges. On such occasions they 
drew aside the curtains to satisfy their curiosity, and 
afforded us an ample opportunity of gratifying ours 
in return, for concealment was by no means their 
object. Notwithstanding these outward appearances, 
women are far from being treated with respect, but 
on the contrary are viewed, as in other barbarous 
countries, as beings of a lower order. It is but jus- 
tice, however, to state, that we never saw them sub- 
jected to any species of brutality or ill treatment. 
The severe toil which they are compelled to undergo, 
(for they perform every description of out-door and 
field labour, such as carrying burdens, rowing, 
ploughing, sowing, and harrowing,) cannot fairly be 
quoted as examples of ill treatment towards them, 
for these labours fall naturaliy to their share, and are 
the necessary consequences of the conscription, 
which calls the men from their natural employments 
to the worthless and unprofitable drudgery of the 
state. As far as we could judge, the Siamese set no 
very high value on female virtue. The women, how- 
ever, are not profligate, and at Bangkok they value 
themselves upon their chastity when compared with 
the Burman, Peguan, and Cochin Chinese women, 
who furnish the greater number of public prostitutes, 
a class sufliciently numerous. Divorces are fre- 
quent, being granted without difficulty, and on slight 
occasions. The punishment of adultery is not heavy, 
being a pecuniary fine, varying according to the 
rank and wealth of the offender, from two catties of 
silver, (twenty pounds,) to six catties, (sixty pounds, ) 
or the substitution of imprisonment and the bamboo 
when the mulct is not forthcoming. Polygamy is 
allowed by the law and religion of the country, and 
the rich indulge in it to the extent of their ability. 
When we were in Siam his majesty the king had 
three hundred wives, of one description or another ; 
and the prahklang forty. The indulgence, however, 
is far from common, being of necessity limited by 
the small number of individuals, in any state of so- 
ciety, capable of maintaining more than one family. 
‘When [ was in the country,’ says the Abbé Ger- 
vaise, with much good sense, ‘they would have me 
to believe that the lower orders were chaste through 
virtue, because polygamy was not common amongst 
them ; but, for my own part, I have always believed 
that it was not so, because the object was to save the 
expense of supporting many wives.’ 

‘“¢ The Siamese are a ceremonious people, attach- 
ing, like most other oriental nations, an undue and 
ridiculous importance to mere form and ceremonial, 
breaches of which are rather considered in the light 
of political crimes than offences against mere eti- 
quette. A Siamese seldom stands or walks erect ; 
and an inferior never does so in the presence of a su- 
perior. In the latter relation, the crouching attitude, 
as | have already described it, is the most frequent 
ofall. The tenderest embrace between equals con- 
sists, as the language expresses it, in ‘ smelling’ the 
object of affection. This practice is common to 
them and many of the Indian islanders. Hugging 
is another practice frequent among friends, or where 
a profession of friendship is made. There was not 
one of our own party, during our stay in Siam, who, 
at one time or another, was not subjected to this in- 





convenientceremony. Our new acquaintances, who 





happened to take a fancy for us, generally conferred 
this mark of their regard in a very sudden and unex. 
pected manner, and often in the public streets. They 
were commonly persons from the country, and, as 
well as I can recollect, frequently natives of Lao. 

‘¢ [In drawing this unfavourable picture of the Sia- 
mese character, it should be recollected that our exe 
perience was very limited, being confined to the in- 
habitants ofthe capital, with a few occasional strangers, 
I was assured, on what | considered good authority, 
that the character of the provincial inhabitants is 
much more favourable.”’ 

‘“‘The Cochin Chinese, in character, are a mild 
and docile people. The lower orders are remarka- 
ble for their liveliness. They are always to be seen 
talking and laughing, as if they had nothing to com- 
plain of,—as if they were living under one of the 
mildest and most beneficent governments in the 
world, instead of being the slaves of a most oppres- 
sive and despotic one. These gay and sprightly 
manners are far, however, from being approved. 
One of the French gentlemen, who had long resided 
in the country, stated to us, when we expressed our 
selves pleased with the cheerful manners of the lower 
classes, that langhing and merriment were deemed 
worthy of the bamboo. The higher classes accord- 
ingly affect the grave and solemn demeanour of the 
Chinese. In their habits and persons, the Cochin 
Chinese are an uncleanly—a dirty people. Like 
other Indians, they perform frequent ablutions ; 
but, notwithstanding this, their hair, their skin, 
their hands, including the long nails which they 
are so fond of wearing, are absolutely impure. 
Their linen, not bleached at first, seems never to be 
washed afterwards. At home, they wear their foul 
cotton shirts; and when they go abroad, without 
changing them, they clap over them their fine silk 
robes. This neglect of personal cleanliness they pers 
haps carry to a greater length than any of the nations 
of the further east; but they are in no small degree 
kept in countenance by their neighbours the Bur- 
mans, the Siamese, and even the Chinese; and it is 
certainly from none of the people east of the Bur- 
rumpooter that the European notion of washing with 
“oriental scrupulosity,”’ has been borrowed. There 
are other points also on which the Cochin Chinese 
evince much indelicacy and indecorum. Themen, 
for example, were constantly seen by us, at Huc, 
either bathing in the river, or plying their boats in 
a state of perfect nudity. The nature of their diet 
may also be referred to, as evidence of grossness. It 
is impure and indiscriminate. They eat vermin, and 
the flesh of the alligator; hatched eggs with them 
are a delicacy; and their favourite sauce is a kind of 
soy, in part, at least, composed of the juices of putrid 
fish, and which, both from taste and odour, would 
be intolerable to any other people. Like the Sia- 
mese, they are nationally very vain, and consider 
themselves the first people in the world, being hardly 
disposed to yield the palm even to the Chinese—the 
only strangers whom they are disposed to consider 
respectable. They consider the Kambojans, as men- 
tioned in another place, as_ barbarians, and scarcely 
think the Siamese much better. But their nation- 
ality, excessive as itis, is much less offensive than 
that of the Siamese ; for with strangers they are so- 
ciable, good-humoured, and obliging. In our inter- 
course with the Siamese, we found them little better 
than sturdy beggars, from the highest to the lowest. 
The Cochin Chinese officers of government, from all 
accounts, are sufficiently rapacious also; although 
from the nature of our intercourse, we had few ope 
portunities of witnessing any display of it, but the 
lower classes were far from evincing any disposition 
of this sort. We found them throughout kind and 
hospitable, receiving the little presents we made to 
them thankfully, but always anxious to make some 
return,” 

The work (excepting the appendix) ends witha 
very curious and valuable chapter on Singapore. 
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A VIEW OF THE MONEY SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 





A View of the Money System of England, from the 
Conquest ; with Proposals for Establishing a Secure 
and Equable Credit Currency. ‘By James Tayor. 
Svo. pp. 194. London, 1828. John Taylor. 

Remarks on the Influence attributed to the State of the 
Currency, &c. By W. Grant. 

We throw these two works into one notice, rather 

from the identity of their subject than from any 

similarity in the mode in which that subject is 
treated. 

By an historical sketch of the currency of Eng- 
land, from the Conquest down to about the present 
time, the author of the View of the Money System 
endeavours to show.that all the fluctuations which 
it has from time to time exhibited, have originated in 
the fact of its being, what he calls, an absolute mo- 
ney system. The meaning of this term is not very 
clearly defined; but as far as we can comprehend 
it, the alsoluteness of the money system consists in 
its being under the control of the monarch, and its 
exposure to be monopolized by private individuals. 
To the acts of the monarch, Mr. Taylor seems to 
ascribe it that money was ever indebted for a defi- 
nite value. He tells us that a commutation early 
began to be taken for the burdens originally imposed 
upon the people in kind. Thus bread for 100 men 
was commuted for a shilling, a pasture-fed ox 
with a shilling, a ram or sheep for four pence, and 
provender for twenty horses for four pence (page 7,) 
and this, he observes, ‘“‘ gave the coin payable as 
tribute its circulating value.” We confess this 
seems a little like the old story of reversing the order 
of horse and cart. The parson, instead of driving 
away his pigs, grunting in propria personii from the 
stye, agrees to take so many shillings a-head for 
every tenth young suckling born into the world. 
Could any one for a moment suppose that this bar- 
gain between the shepherd and his flock could have 
any thing to do with affixing a value to a single shil- 
ling in the country; and if not in the case of the 
parson, how could it in that of the king. The truth 
is that money, like any other exchangeable commo- 
dity, acquires a value simply because it costs labour 
to produce it, and the quantity of that labour forms 
at all times the measure of its value. As a medium 
of circulation, an arbitrary limitation to its quantity 
may cause it to exchange for commodities in a ratio 
disproportioned to its natural value ; but in a state 
in which the money is left to adjust itself to the 
wants of the circulation, it will be found that a shil- 
ling would have originally commanded twelve articles 
of the value ofa penny each, for no other reason than 
because the labour involved in the production of the 
material would have been twelve times greater than 
that involved in the production of any one of those 
articles. In the cases of commutation alluded to, 
instead of affixing a value to pence and shillings 
by taking a given quantity of them in substitution of 
a tribute, all that the monarch did, was, for the con- 
venience of realizing his taxation in money, to take 
certain sums about equal to that for which oxen and 
sheep would, had no suck composition been made, 
have exchanged in the market. 

All other control over the currency capable of 
exercise by the crown, Mr. Taylor seems to resolve 
into the power of debasement with which the prero- 
gative of coinage invests it. We confess we know 
no other, but of this his book abounds with instances, 
and instances dispiaying such barefaced robberies as 
would have strung up at Tyburn any less illustrious 
culprits than royal felons. One specimen will suf- 
fice :— 

‘“Tmmediately on James II. coming to Ireland, 
he raised the current value of the guinea to 24s. and 
other coins in proportion. This expedient failing to 
supply him with a sufficiency of money, he coined 
brass and copper sixpenny pieces for the purpose, as 
was stated in the proclamation, of remedying the 
scarcity of money in Ireland, of better subsisting his 
army, and of enabling his subjects the better to pay 
and discharge the taxes, excise, customs, rents, and 
other debts and duties, which were, or should be 
hereafter payable to his majesty. He continued to 





debase the money more and more, till at length a 
pound weight of mixed metal, which cost him four 
pence, was coined into money representing near £10 
sterling.” ; 

The repetition of such acts of open plunder we 
have slight cause, however, now to dread; and we 
think we might almost cease to consider the currency 
as longer exposed to this source of fluctuation. 

The monopolization, which appears to be Mr. 
Taylor’s great bugbear, applies only to the metallic 
part of the currency, and is its hoarding at periods 
when it becomes what he calls worth hoarding, and 
its engrossment by speculating capitalists “ for the 
purpose of making it bear a premium in relation to 
notes,” which they may ultimately turn to their own 
advantage. Whatever it may have been in former 
times, (unless indeed Mr. Cobbett may have got 
safely buried in his garden the treasure he has ac- 
quired in his crusade against the dirty rag,)” we ap- 
prehend the first species of monopolization to be 
now confined to some half a dozen old women or 
thereabouts, and those perhaps only to be found 
about the neighbourhood of the Land’s End. The 
second would be a speculation of so unique a cha- 
racter, that it is a pity, in the late heat for dosing en- 
terprises, Mr. Taylor did not pursue it under the 
auspices of a joint stock company. We believe, 
however, a company for buying up the water of the 
River Thames, so as to make it bear a premium to 
that of the Regent’s Canal, would have been almost 
as profitable as one “* for buying up gold to make it 
bear a premium to the paper.” To go no deeper 
into the subject, suppose the dreaded monopoly to 
be atternted while more gold could be obtained 
from abroad, Mr. Taylor's fancied relative premium 
could never arise. But supposing the supply to be 
limited, the vacuum would be either supplied by 
paper or it would not. In the former case matters 
would remain just where they did; in the latter the 
contraction of the currency, caused by an abstraction 
of one of its component parts, would have produced 
a general full of price. In this fall, gold would have 
participated, and consequently when the speculator 
proceeded to realize, instead of selling his gold for 
more, he would have to dispose of it for less than the 
sum at which he had purchased it. The author’s 
security against fluctuation is, 

* 1st.—That bank of England notes be made a 
legal tender for all payments of the value of one 
pound and upwards. 

** 2ndly.—That the bank be required to pay their 
notes, on demand, in gold, at the market price. 
And in order to ascertain the market price,— 

‘‘ 3rdly.—That the bank be required to give pe- 
riodical notice of the price at which they would sell 
their notes for gold, or give gold for their notes, or 
receive gold in payment for the various securities 
lying in their hands. Such notice to continue in 
force till the stated period for its renewal. 

“ And, 4thly.—I conceive it would be found be- 
neficial to all the parties interested, that the present 
mint price should be the minium to which the 
market price shall at any time descend.” 

With the addition of the three month’s notice, the 
substantive part of this scheme, namely, that im- 
posing upon the bank the necessity of paying their 
notes in gold at the market price, is little more than 
the plan which the directors themselves proposed in 
their representation to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Mr. Peel’s bill; but to compel the Bank to 
no more than this would afford not the slightest 
check against an undue expansion, since to subject 
them to exchange their notes for gold at the market 
price, at whatever height that price had been raised 
by their issues, would still expose them to no loss by 
the exchange. 

Mr. Ricardo’s plan for securing an equality of the 
state of the currency by rendering the Bank liable to 
payment in ingots of gold at the mint price, is so 
perfect, that we wonder how, after it had been once 
developed, any one could be found to puzzle his 
brains in devising new ones. 

With this, we must dismiss our notice of Mr. 
Taylor's work. His book contains much curious 
research illustrative of the various changes which 





the currency of this country has from time to time 
experienced. The number of erroneous views, how- 
ever, with which it is accompanied, exposes it to the 
risk of misleading those who have not sufficient sci- 
entific knowledge to enable them to detect their un- 
soundness. 

The leading object of the author of the Remarks is 
to prove “ that a principal of adaptation is so funda- 
mental to a convertible currency, that it adapts itself 
at all times and under all circumstances to the wants 
of the circulation.” As far as regards metallic cur- 
rency, a previous article on the transmission of the 
metals will bespeak our entire tm ae in this 
proposition. Indeed it is impossible not to see with 
him that the slightest excess or deficiency of coin in 
“any one country, necessarily deteriorating or en- 
hancing the foreign exchanges of that country, such 
country will export its coin to, or import bullion or 
specie from, other countries, until its exchanges are 
brought (less or more the expense of transport and 
insurance) to par; and its coin is, through that pro- 
cess, restored to its relative value and appropriate 
amount—that which is required for effecting the 
payments of which it is the instrument.” 

“‘ The same principle,” he remarks, “ of adapta- 
tion applies to a currency of convertible paper; the 
surplus of it, if such exist, being, in the first instance, 
converted into coin; and this, if also superfluous at 
home, merging in the common market of the world. 
On the other hand, any deficiency of such paper that 
might arise from timidity or ill-judgment on the 
part of the banks, would be supplied, as in the 
case of a metallic currency, by an accession of coin, 
circulating indiscriminately with that description of 
paper.” 

That the circumstances alluded to in the foregoing 
proposition form an adequate security for ultimate 
restoration under any temporary derangement of the 
currency is admitted, we believe, by all economists. 
With reference to an excess however, the doctrine 
maintained by those who sided with Mr. Tooke is 
that a length of time sufficient to allow of great in- 
termediate issue, is capable of elapsing before the 
check of convertibility can come into operation, and 
that consequently convertibility is rather a cure than 
a prevention of excess. The author of the Remarks 
has not addressed himself to the general reasoning 
involved in this doctrine. He quotes, however, the 
fact, *‘ that, during the whole period of the year 
1825, embracing the periods of alleged enlargement 
and contraction—of intense activity and excessive 
languor of enterprise—the fluctuations in the market 
price of gold did not, according to Mr. Mushett’s 
Tables, exceed a half, or the Paris exchange vary, 
except on a single post-day, so much as one per 
cent !” 

And as every over-issue of paper must, upon esta- 
blished principles, have displayed itself, either in 
raising the price of gold or depressing our foreign 
exchanges, he infers from that fact that the interme- 
diate issue contended for never arises. We believe 
that much confusion on the subject of over-issue has 
been produced by the want of apprehension of a dis- 
tinction to which our author has alluded, and which 
we do not remember to have met with in any other 
writer on the currency. Of a period of speculation, 
the natural consequence is an extension of discounts. 
This is effected by the instrumentality of bank paper. 
Bank issues become thus increased, and the whole 
increase is set down as an over issue. A moment’s 
reflection, however, will show that this very applica- 
tion for discounts is the evidence of a demand for an 
increased amount of circulation ; so that increased 
issue, instead of constituting excess, is in reality 
nothing more than an issue in conformity to that 
demand. It is true that the additional demand of 
periods of overwrought speculation is not the solid 
want produced by an increased amount of substantial 
capital. It is a demand purely temporary in its 
nature, but still, while it lasts, as positive as that which 
actually increasing capital could possibly afford. 
Were notes issued in discount of a given bill, after 
having been distributed in the different payments to 
make which they were obtained, to fall into the 
general circulation of the country, and there ¢o re- 
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main, their issue would undoubtedly become an issue 
in excess. But the fact is, after having made these 
payments, they would be very rapidly returned upon 
the bank which issued them, if the Bank of England, 
from the issue raising the price of gold; and if from 
the country bankers, through the ope ration of the 
exchanges. Indeed as far as the latter is concerned 
the identical notes issued in discount of one bill 
would subsequently perform the discounts of a hun- 
dred others. Thus in reference to the recent specu- 
lations, and in corroboration of his opinion, that 
they were unconnected with the state o f the cur- 
rency, the author of the Remarks observes— 

“Five or ten millions issued by country bankers, 
or by the Bank of England, and forming, collusis ely 
or unconsciously on their part, disposable capital to 
that amount, would have gone but little way towards 
providing the means of executing ente rprises to ten 
or twenty times those amounts ; and on the other 
hand these five or ten millions would have retired, 
when the enterprises to which they had been subser- 
vient, were relinquished or had failed. But, as cir- 
culating medium—the instrument by which pay- 
ments connected with those enterprises were to be 
eflected—five or ten millions would probably have 
been as adequate to the additional demand for cir- 
culating medium, created by those enterprises, as 
the antecedent amount of circulating medium had 
been to its antecedent functions.” 

The pamphlet contains an enumeration of several 
causes, which we agree with its author in thinking to 
have concurred in producing the excitement in which 
those enterprises originated. It has moreover some 
pertinent observations on the Usury Laws and the 
Small Note Bill. Our limits prevent us from pre- 
senting our readers with any more elaborate notice 
ofthem. The whole pamphlet would, however, well 
repay them for its perusal. 


THE CHRISTIAN MONITOR. 


The Christian ‘Monitor, ea Family hriend 3; or, 
Re ligious Reporter pas Teac hing Assistant. OVO. 


London, 1828. Cowie and Strange. 


Tus great and enlightened country contains, we 

should imagine, about 120 politic: al and re ligious 
sects. There is scarcely one of these which has not 
a newspaper, a magazine, a review, or all three to- 
gether devoted to its interests, and to the persecution 
of the rest. This great and enlightened country, 
moreover, contains one magazine which is devoted 
to the subject of universal education! There may 
be persons who feel some surprise at this fact, who 
think it rather extraordinary that a subject of infinite 
importance to the well being of all these sects should 
so utterly escape the attention of any ofthem. For 
ourselves, our only surprise is that there should be 
one such pub lication in existence. That any, even 
the slightest attention should be paid in a nation of 
parties to a subject which bas nothing to do with 
party, and must finally annihilate the spirit of party, 

1s to us a matter of utter astonishment. We wonder 
that the very word universal, either im connection 
with education or any other substantive, should be 
allowed a place in the language. To be sure it is a 
tolerably innocent word, for there is about as little 
meaning attached to it as to the words truth, human 
nind, religion, or any other of the innumerable ex- 
pletives in our copious vocabulary; but while the 
word exists there is always some danger of its catch- 
ing light—of its becoming in some evil day instinct 
with a terrible spirit; and, alas! for the sects, and 
their revie WS, magazines, and newspapers then. 

The work at the head of our article is the one 
solitary periodical to which we have alluded. oy 
principal, almost its sole object is to enlighten En 
lishmen and Englishwomen on the mode in which 
they may train up their sons and daughters in the 
greatest conformity with the ends for which they 
were created. Ifthe object of the conductors o f the 
Christian Monitor is singular, the mode which they 
take to accomplish it is equally so. They do not 
say, “It would be a very fine thing to make our 


children learn such and such a thing and be such 


oa such another thing, therefore we will train them | bly destroy its harmony. 








| the satisfaction of the soul, which, 


! only cood worth seeking ; it is the only 


in this or that way;’’ but they find out what the 
child was intended to learn, what it was intended to 
be, by studying the nature of the child. Thus with 
them there are not two processes, one to ascertain 
what the capacities of being are, and the other to what 
use these capacities are to be turned ; 
the same process, the discovery of the one necessarily 
involving that of the other. Though therefore we 
are convinced that a great many recommendations 
in this book will be loudly cried against as unheard 
of, and, therefore, as of course unwise, we are some- 
what at a loss to discern on what count they will be 
attacked. They can searcely be accused of being 
the recommendations of mere empirical philosophy, 
for the foundation of them is laid in human nature, 
and they can scarcely be said to be good in theory, 
but bad in practice, for every one of them is built 
upon practical experience of the child’s fe elings. 

As this subject of education is just the one about 
which English people are the most profoundly igno- 
rant, of course it is the one in which they will sup- 
pose themselves best informed, and consequently we 
shall have some difficulty in making them believe out 
assertion, that we have met with more strong original 
thinking, unpolluted with the slightest affectation of 
paradox, in a volume devoted to this hackneyed 
question than in any work upon any subject which has 
fallen in our way for a very long time indeed. The 


most striking parts of the work are the lectures of 


Dr. Biber, which were delivered, we understand, in 
London, in the course of last spring. We have al- 
ready stated, that we think it very natural that edu- 
cation should be a light thing in the eyes of our 
countrymen ; but we confe ss we could not have 
believed the subject to be so utterly unpalatable 
to the inhabitants of this great city, as, from the little 
noise that these lectures made, we ‘find that it is. 
The extraordinary genius which they display would, 
we are convinced, have brought crowds to hear a 
discourse about the genus of a flower or the age of a 
barrow; but the voice of any charmer, charm he 
never so wisely, will not procure an audience when 
the subject is only education. It is very unfair to 
tear any passages of these lectures from their con- 
text, for it is in the harmonious adjustment of all the 
parts of Dr. Biber’s plan of education that much 
of its merit consists, but we must venture one quo- 
tation. The following relates to rewards in educa- 
tion:— 

“As to rewards, it seems almost needless to say 
much, after what | have already said in general with 
respect to selfish motives being brought into opera- 
tion. The great misery of social life arises from this 
very fact, that by far the majority of individuals are 
trained from their earliest infancy to look in every 
thing they do, for a reward: whatever they under- 
take, they undertake it from the motive, and with 
the view of getting something by it for themselves ; 
and hence it is that self-interest has become the 
moving principle of action of by far the majority of 
mankind. [need not say, I hope, that this principle 
Is contrary in its very nature, to that love of God 
and of our neighbour, and that adherence to every 
thing good and noble, which ought to form the main- 
spring of our actions. I will merely observe, that in 
this respect, also, the objection of rewards being held 
out in Scripture, does not bear the test of strict exa- 
mination; all those rewards which are spoken of in 
Scripture, at least those which we have to look for 
under the Christian dispensation, are not of an out- 
ward nature; they are an internal blessing of the 
soul—a_ blessing which is inseparably connected 
with the love of God, and with the love of our duty, 
but which will never be reaped by those who have 
self in view in the course of their exertions. 

“It is precisely with the view of insuring that 
only true reward to the child, that I would insist 
upon the necessity of omitting every reward which 
the teacher can give. That reward which God gives, 
in its perfection, 
will constitute the heavenly state of our being, is the 
good which 


we cannot seek in a selfish manner, because the 


| slightest remnant of self in the soul, will indis spensa- 
Now, although there is no 


but these are | 
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hope, at the present epoch of divine dispensations, 

fe; any man to acquire the perfection of that heav enly 
state, yet all those whose hearts have been truly sub- 
mitted and resigned to the divine will—all those 
whose energies have been sanctified by their lending 
themselves as instruments to the impulse of a a supe- 
rior influence, and whose capacities have been puri- 
fied by fixing themselves upon nothing else than the 
manifestation of that influence throughout the whole 
creation, will feel a certain degree and measure of 
that harmony, and of that inward satisfaction which 
constitutes Heaven, and which is promised in Scrip- 
ture. This Heaven is, in its nature, a_ blessing 
which excludes the enjoyment of any thing else than 
the intercourse with the Divine Being, and all that 
emanates from him; and every longing which the 
soul has after goods and enjoyments of a different 
and inferior nature, will diminish its capacity for it. 
This feeling will begin to manifest itself in the child 
at a very early age, —whe never he is led by love, and 
treated with that regard to the peculiarity of his be- 
ing which will insure a proportionate exercise of his 
different powers and faculties. The greatest benefit 
which the teacher can bestow upon the child is, to 
render him aware of this manifestation of a felicity 
above all the enjoyments of this earth within his 
heart. If it were in the power of parents or teachers 
to collect all that is pleasing—all that is agreeable, 
throughout the whole creation, and to bestow it all 
upon one child, it would not form so great and va- 
luable a reward, as the awakened consciousness of 
that one feeling will be. On the contrary, by draw- 

ing the child’s attention away from that feeling with- 
in his heart, by leading him to attach his affection to 
outward objects, we deprive him of that blessing 
which God has designed for him. We impoverish 
our children, as regards the feeling of their existence, 
and we impoverish ourselves, as regards the influence 
which we exercise over them.” 

To those who are interested in the greatest of all 
subjects, we most earnestly recommend the Christian 
Monitor. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
INDIES. 


THE EAST 


On the Administration of Justice in the 
lonies in the East Indies. 
of Lincoln's Inn. 
Parbury and Co, 


British Co- 
By Joux Miiier, Esa, 
Svo. pp. 150. London, 1828. 


TuaT no country ever was well governed by another 
country is an assertion which to many will appear 
false, and to some self-evident. The many are those 
who do not think ;—the few are those that do. The 
latter, a small and unfortunate class of persons, per- 
ceive that the terms involve the proposition. For if 
any one should ask what is good government, he 
can receive no other answer than this, that the govern- 
ment is good which permits the growth of national 
free-agency ; which by free institutions enables the 
individual to realise in outward things his own 
interior freedom; which cherishes the progress of a 
national life, not by transferring the heart's blood 
from another country into the “dead veins of the 
community, but by so regulating and so emanci- 
pating from rules as to foster the production of the 
vital fluids by the organs and power of the state 
itself. That dominion, therefore, of one country 
over another, which destroys the independence of the 
latter, can have no other effect than to chain a live 
body toa dead one. The former may derive con- 
tagion, the latter cannot imbibe vitality. 

“But with regard to India and EF ngl: ind the ques- 
is by no means thus simple. For in that great 
Asiatic empire, now ruled by the government of a 
little European island, we have not a society with 
regard to which the alternative can exist of its going 
on its way of improvement rejoicing, putting forth 
its inward energy, of covering with its fruit the land 
from Him: dlayah to Comorin, and shadowing with its 
branches the seas which receive its rivers, and the 
ocean which rolls along the equator. India has not 
the alternative of doing this, or of continuing on the 
other hand to be one among the many rich and fair 
colonial empires, whereof the dowries and the sweets 
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like those of the splendid slaves of a haram, are re- 
served and guarded for a single jealous sultan. But 
ages before a European heel had visited the Ganges, if 
not in still earlier and unrecorded revolutions, India had 
been subdued and ravaged, trampled on and plun- 
dered. The slave of slaves, for her there was neither 
a present nor a future, and the subjugation which 
so doomed her to degradation and despair has even 
almost effaced the traces of her ancient story. The 
doubt, therefore, (if there were one,) would not be 
between Hindostan a sovereign, a warrior, and a 
merchant-prince, and Hindostan a vassal of Eng- 
land; but between that country, a serf to the Moslem, 
and the same, a servant to the Christian. For ages, 
the hundred millions who so scantily peopled that 
immense peninsula must be comparatively feeble and 
blind and naked; but there does now seem a chance 
that England will do something towards hastening 
the arrival of that improvement, which will raise the 
insect that crawls in the dust beneath our feet to be 
an equal, an ally, and a friend ; and will bring forth 
from what we handle as a glittering but empty urn, 
a powerful and majestic spirit, the genius of the east. 

We have, at present, no concern with the great 
question, as to what shall be the instrument of Eng- 
lish authority over India; whether a company of 
merchants, a board of government officers, or a 
secretary of state. Neither have we directly any 
thing to do with the far greater question, in our opinion 
the master-point, the key of all the subject, the policy 
that is of European colonization. Neither, lastly, 
can we now discuss the two chief Hindoo questions, 
those of the landed tenures and the revenue system 
of India. The work of Mr. Miller, and particular 
circumstances, confine us for the present to the ju- 
dicial system; and this, in truth, is sufficiently 
extensive. 

In the valuable pamphlet before us, the author 
first gives a concise and luminous sketch of the 
present state of the judicial establishments of India, 
both as a good map of the subject and a fair speci- 
men of the author’s manner and abilities :— 

‘The native judges in civil causes in the presi- 
dency of Bengal are called Awneens, or Sudder Au- 
meens, i. e. referees; Salisan, i. e. arbitrators; or 
Moonsifs, i, e. native jusuces. Their number does 
not appear to be exactly ascertained, In the judi- 
cial leiter of the Court of Directors, dated the Sth 
of December, 1824, sent to Bengal, they are con- 
sidered as amounting to eight hundred; but a late 
intelligent writer supposes they may amount to 
double the number. In the presidency of Madras 
there are no fewer than five species of native courts 
—tlie Sudder Aumeens, the old native commission- 
ers who are now the district moonsiis, the district 
punchayets, or courts of arbitration, the village 
punchayets, and, last of all, the village moonsifs, 
the number of which ouglit to correspond with the 
number of the villages throughout the presidency, 
which are computed to amount to fifty thousand, 
Of these classes of courts, those of the district 
moonsifs alone possess any degree of efficiency, 
and the number which it may be necessary to ap- 
point to each zillah has been left to the discretion 
of the local authorities. In the presidency of 
Bombay it is believed no regular native courts ex- 
ist. The great augmentation of territory which 
that presidency has lately received, has, together 
with other circumstances, induced its executive of- 
ficers to take the whole system of the administra- 
tion of justice into consideration, and they are now 
endeavouring to make the natives in Bombay ex- 
ecute those judicial functions for themselves by 
means of punchayet or arbitration, which are dis- 
charged by regular courts in the presidencies of 
Bengal and Madras. In Bengal the jurisdiction of 
the native courts now extends to five hundred ru- 
pees, and in all cases there is an appeal from them 
to the zillah courts. In Madras the jurisdiction of 
the district moonsilfs now extends to five hundred 
rupees, and that of the Sudder Aumeens to seven 
hundred and fifty. It is not known whether or not 
the sum to which the jurisdiction of the punchayets 
extends in Bombay has been definitely settled. 

“The zillah courts, under which head may also 


judicature has undergone. 








be included the courts of the assistant zillah judges, 
and of the register who is a referee for the adjudi- 
cation of small debts, are the next in the ascending 
series; and these have frequently been increased 
or reduced in number in each of the three presi- 
dencies, according to the extension of their respec- 
tive limits, or the alterations which the system of 
There are at present 
forty-two zillah courts in Bengal, thirteen or four- 
teen in Madras, and six or seven in Bombay. In 
Bengal the zillah judges had originally jurisdiction 
in civil causes to any amount, In 1808 it was re- 
stricted to five thousand rupees, and in 1817 it was 
extended to ten thousand. But causes where the 
matter in dispute is below a certain number of ra- 
pees, may be referred by them to their registers, 
and to the native commissioners. The principle 
of the judicial administration in India, always ad- 
mits one appeal from the inferior court to that 
which is next above it. This appeal is a matter of 
right. A second appeal from the judgment of the 
court appealed to, may be presented to the court 
next higher in order. This is called in the Indian 
regulations a ‘ special appeal,’ because it cannot be 
demanded of right, but is granted by the court un- 
der special circumstances. ‘This outline of the ju- 
risdiction of the zillah courts in Bengal, applies. 
with slight variations, to these of Madras and Bom- 
bay. In each zillah court there is only one judge, 
and usually only one register, though two registers 
are sometimes appointed if the press of business 
demands it. 

“The provincial courts are the third in rank, 
and there are six of them in the presidency of Ben- 
gal, and four in that of Madras. There are none 
in Bombay. Causes in that presidency are carried 
immediately from the zillali courts to the court of 
appeal at Surat, which is there the court of last re- 
sort. Those courts which during the greater part 
of the year sit as provincial courts in their civil ca- 
pacity, also act as circuit courts, with reference to 
criminal jurisdiction, Their circuits are half-yearly. 
One judge at atime, in rotation, is on circuit for 
the trial of heinous offenders, and holds the sessions 
at the zillah court stations. ‘The others remain at 
the various zillah stations to hear civil causes, with 
which one judge alone could not proceed, The 


junior judges of each court, when on circuit, divide 


between them, according to certain settled rules, 
the points they are respectively to visit, or at which 
they are to meet; and the senior judge, who does 
not go any part of the circuit, remains at the pro- 
vincial station to transact the routine business of 
the court. The duty of the provincial courts, when 
at their proper station, is to hear appeals from the 
decisions of che zillah courts in civil causes, They 
have also original jurisdiction in all causes above 
ten thousand rupees, which cannot be tried in the 
zillah courts. The Bengal provincial courts have 
four judges each. The order of proceeding on their 
circuits has been repeatedly changed, but ne civil 
causes are then tried. ‘There are three judges in 
each of those of Madras. When the junior judges 
have finished the circuit, they return to dispose of 
that part of the civil business at their own stations, 
where their presence is indispensably necessary. 
When the sentence of the court in criminal cases 
is capital, or where it awards punishment beyond a 
defined period, and also in certain other cases which 
require the sanction of the Nizamut Adawlut at 
Calcutta, and the Foujdarry at Madras, (the su- 
preme criminal tribunals at those places,) the pu- 
nishment is not inflicted till the opinion of the su- 
perior court is known, All causes above the value 
of 10,000 rupees, or about £1200, in Bengal, and 
5000 rupees, or £600, in Madras, must now be 
originally instituted in the provincial courts, and 
all suits special referred to them by the Governor- 
General, or court of Sudder Dewannee Adawlut at 
Calcutta. 

‘* From the provincial courts in Bengal and Ma- 
dras, an appeal lies to the courts af Sudder Dewa- 
nee Adawlut, established in the two cities of Cal- 
cutta and Madras, in all original cases of personal 
property where the cause of action exceeds 5000 





rupees in the one presidency, and 10,000 in the 
otler; but where real property is in question, this 
value differs in amount according to its nature and 
tenure. The courts of Sudder Adawlut are also au- 
thorized to assume jurisdiction in certain special 
cases where they may think fit, The same persons 
who sit as civil judges in the Sudder Adawlut, sit 
also as criminal judges in the courts of Nizamut 
Adawlut and Foujdarry Adawlut, and to these su- 
preme criminal courts the whole record of the trial 
which has taken place before the provincial court 
is transmitted. The judgment of the courts of Niz- 
amut Adawlut and Foujdarry Adawlut is generally 
final; but where the punishment is capital, or the 
court has no power to modify its severity, the court 
may recommend che criminal to the executive go- 
vernment, either for the mitigation or remission of 
the sentence. Where the punishment infers the for- 
feiture of land or lease, it must be submitted to the 
government in all cases, without exception. 

* All the judges and registrars in the zillah, pro- 
vincial, and supreme civil and criminal courts, are 
Europeans, and they are furnished with such a sup- 
ply of Hindoo and Mahomedan cauzees, muftis, and 
pundits, as circuinstances may require. It may 
be proper to observe, that from all these courts, in 
the presidency of Bengal, in all causes above £5000, 
there lies a final appeal to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land. This limitation, which was imposed in Ben- 
gal on the first establishment of the judicial system, 
has through inadvertence not been made applicable 
to Madras or Bombay, on the extension of the ju- 
dicial system to those presidencies, so that to them 
an appeal now lies to the King in Council from 
every final judgment, however trifling the nature or 
value of the matter in dispute may be,” 

The writer then proceeds to examine the question, 
whether the court of final appeal ought to be estab- 
lished in India or in England. We hold this dis- 
cussion to be the least satisfactory part of the book, 
and shall proceed to state why. The author says, 
p. 20, ** Two of the chief objects to be attended to 
in any system of appeal are, that causes should be 
heard in the court of appeal with as little delay, and 
at as moderate expense as possible.” Ile of course 
admits the privy council to be utterly inadequate in 
both these respects; but maintains that a tribunal 
might be established in England which would answer 
these objects as well as any that could exist in India, 
In the first place as to cost, is it not clear that the 
expenses of transmission and of management here 
and there by English instead of by native agents, 
would be incomparably greater than any that need 
be incurred in India? Then there would probably 
be, in many cases, the cost of sending for additional 
information; but the delay would be a still graver 
objection; for, says Mr. Miller, it would be only a 
year, and that would be of little consequence when 
added to all the previous delay. Surely, plain men 
like ourselves, who have no pretensions as members 
of Lincoln’s Inn, may be forgiven for suggesting that 
the greater the delay which has previously taken place, 
the more important is it to prevent further pro- 
crastination. Again, we are told, that by the assist- 
ance of retired Indian judges, the court of appeal 
here might be as well acquainted with the circum- 
stances affecting the matter at issue as a tribunal in 
India; and that at all events it would be more im- 
partial than a court on the spot. Why so? Granting 
that knowledge would be equal, why not good inten- 
tion also? Wedo not see why a court of ultimate 
appeal at Calcutta should be more partial in causes 
brought from Madras and Bombay, than a court in 
England ; or more partial between Calcutta litigants 
than the court of King’s Bench between London 
ones. And to the penultimate plea put forth, that 
there would be more industry and talents among 
English lawyers here, than among the same or native 
ones in India, we can only answer that industry 
and talent have mostly been put forth when the by- 
standers were able to appreciate and admire them ; 
and very seldom, when the by-standers neither knew 
norcared any thing about the subjects on which they 
were exercised. But though Mr. Miller has brought 
forward these reasons, he has not exhausted his 
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stock. The last and weightiest is to come,—namely, 
the advantage of such a state of things as this writer 
proposes towards strengthening the connection be- 
tween England and India. 

But suppose there should also be the conviction 
that this connection is the cause of needless expense 
and delay. Would this feeling strengthen the de- 
pendence of India upon England, or tend to weaken 
and destroy it? In short, as Mr. Miller desires to 
have the supreme court here, because India would 
thereby be kept in the harder bondage ; we wish for 
the contrary, mde we hope to see India taught by 
England, that dependence is the means, not the 
end, through the adoption of every plan which can 
tend towards making her to rely upon herself, look- 
ing forward to complete and self-upholding freedom. 

Then follows the main body of the little work, 
from which we have not the unhappiness of disagree- 
ing on any other point than this. The first tract 
treated of, is the propriety of forming a code ; or, as 
that brings us upon debateable ground, we will say a 
digest of law, for the use of India. Le shows that 
there have been so many changes in the laws, as to 
make the notion of abstaining from innovation, merely 
because it is innovation, a perfect absurdity. He 
also proves that the present laws are miserably bad ; 
and from the necessity of the case, are as ill adminis- 
tered ; and that the only remedy for this is the pub- 
lication of a written system. The sections, with re- 
gard to the judges, are excellent ; and the writer very 
clearly establishes, both that the present arrangement 
is detestable, and that the remedy is easy—namely, 
the more extensive employment, and better payment 
of native law officers. The next division relates to 
the mode of legal procedure ; and here also the au- 
thor points out many melancholy evils, and many 
Casy improvements. The following portion is on the 
trial by jury. On this matter Mr. Miller declines 
giving an opinion; but he publishes two highly in- 
teresting letters, one from Sir Alexander Johnston 
and the other from Colonel Briggs, both of which 
make in favour, and the former very strongly in fa- 
vour, ofthe change. We extract from the paper of 
Sir A. Johnston the following delightful passage. 

“* As the right of every proprietor of slaves to 
continue to hold slaves on Ceylon, was guaranteed 
to him by the capitulation under which the Dutch 
possessions had been surrendered to the British arms 
in 1795, the British government of Ceylon conceived 
that, however desirable the measure might be, they 
had nota right to abolish slavery on Ceylon by any 
legislative act: a proposition was however made on 
tie part of the government by me, to the proprietors 
of slaves, in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, 
urging them to adopt some plan of their own accord 
for the gradual abolition of slavery ;_ this proposition 
they at that time unanimously rejected. The right 
of sitting upon juries was granted to the inhabitants 
of Ceylon in 1811, From that period I availed my- 
self of the opportunities which were afforded to me, 
when I delivered my charge at the commencement 
of each session to the jurymen, most of whom were 
considerable proprietors of slaves, of informing them 
of what was doing in England upon the subject of 
the abolition of slavery, and of pointing out to them 
the difficulties which they themselves must frequently 
experience, in executing with impartiality their duties 
as jurymen, in all cases in which slaves were con- 
cerned. A change of opinion upon the subject of 
slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them, and 
in 1816 the proprietors of slaves of all casts and re- 
livious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unani- 
mous resolutions, to be publicly recorded in court, 
declaring free all children born of their slaves after 
the 12th of August, 1816, which in the course of 
a very few years must put an end to the state of 
Slavery, which had subsisted on Ceylon for more 
three centuries.’ ” 

The last part of the pamphlet relates to the more 
extensive introduction of the English language in law 
proceedings. And here, too, we are rather induced 
to think Mr. Miller in the right. The natives are 
known to be extremely desirous to learn English, 
and it is no more foreign to the country than the 
Persian. The greatest evil will be the want of pub- 





licity ; but as this would quickly correct itself by 
the diffusion of our tongue, and the way would so be 
opened for English literature, we agree with the au- 
thor that the change is likely to be useful. The 
Literary Chronicle may, in that case, spread criticism 
through Malabar, or enlighten the fishermen of Coro- 
mandel, and teach a better logic than that of Oxford 
to the Brahmins of Benares. 








TO A BOY ON HIS THIRTEENTH BIRTH-DAY. 





DEAR boy, whom many ties make dear, 
Again the circling day is here 
Which brings thee to another year,— 


Another year of boyhood’s prime, 
Of busy, eager, onward time ; 

{t bids thy rapid footsteps climb 
Another step of life, and see 
Expanse of hill and glade and lea, 
Untrodden yet, but soon to be. 


Then on! with fearless heart; but oh! 
Believe not, forward while we go, 
That thought will make the journey slow. 


The soul by meditation blest, 
In pauses of reflecting rest, 
Is cheered and lightened, not represt : 


And every pulse in those hot veins, 
Which temperance of wish restrains, 

Is saved from years of after pains. 

To mete the bounds ’twixt false and true, 
To shun the deeds that many do, 

And learn the wisdom of the few ; 

And failing oft, yet striving still, 

To hold with calm and steadfast will, 
The balance between good and ill ; 


With wrong to wrestle unsubdued, 
On all thy soul’s desires to brood, 
And nurture into strength the good ; 


With light and hope to fill thy mind, 
Taught by thy heart to love thy kind, 
And led by God, to lead the blind ; 


’Tis thus to seek, to do, to be, 
Which makes men gentle, strong, and free, 
So be it, oh, my boy! with thee. 


Still while the present disappears, 

Its worthless aims and trivial fears 
Devour the hope of future years ; 
And ponder well, beloved boy ! 

That nought can give thy spirit joy, 
Or rescue thee from vain annoy, 
That nought on earth possesses power 
To render blest a single bour, 

Or lend thy brow one living flower, 


Nought but the native strength within, 
The which good men from conscience win, 
And from the which good deeds begin : 


And may’st thou ne’er have cause to learn 
By years of suffering sharp and stern, 
The grief that untamed passions earn! 
Go forward joyous, yet sedate, 

In all superior to thy state, 

Thyself the master of thy fate: 

Unto thy boyhood gain the grace 

Of hoary wisdom ; let men trace 

A promise in thy beardless face ; 

And when thy age comes on, "twill be 
Hopeful and vigorous, glad and free, 

As was thy youthful destiny. 

The star, whose morning rays illume 

The child’s smooth brow, shall chase the gloom 
Of age, and cheer thee to the tomb. 

And oh, beloved boy! be sure 

That though my days may not endure 

To see these budding hopes mature, 

Yet I, who love thee well, who said 

The words thine eye but now hath read, 
And pray a blessing on thy head, 

In these rude lines have written nought 
But grave and well-experienced thought, 
To truth by many a triel wrought, 

And may the hopes that here are told, 
That in my inmost heart | hold, 

Bloom and bear fruit an hundred fold. 3. 








STANZAS. 


Aun! life’s all but a dream: and yet who with a brain, 
That could weave with its visions a world of hisown, 
Would part with one link of its fairy-like chain, 
For the wealth of a kingdom, or height of a throne ? 
By Heaven, not I! and if in the pursuit 
Of ambition, the poet’s ideas must be crushed, 
If faucy’s sweet voice must be taught to be mute, 
And the music that dwells in the mind must be 
hushed, 
Then for ever farewell to its desolate track ! 
For rather than take such a path to applause, 
Or by riches or power be made turn my back 
On one of the pictures dear poesy draws, 
I'll lay bare my bosom to poverty’s dart, 
And roam through the world with a smile at its sting, 
Too blest in possessing a head and a heart, 
Whose fancy and feeling no riches can bring! 





SFORZA. 
ABSENCE. 
Iw that soft evening hour, when one star steals forth on 
high, 
And lulled winds timidly breathe out an interrupted 
sigh, 


My fancy breaks the bonds of time, my spirit hath 
strange power 

To seek thy dwelling far away in that soft evening 
hour. 


Borne to that favoured shrine, I read thine eloquent 
dark eye, 

I hear the strains thou’rt wont to sing so sweet when 
none are nigh, 

And, though the thought unworthy be, yet must I needs 
be glad, 

If o'er that eye flit shadows dim, or if that song be sad. 

But ’round thee gathers all too soon a throng of flatter- 
ing faces, 

And many view that matchless form, and praise those 
witching graces 5 

Yet well I deem none love thee so, who thus thy pre- 
sence share, 

As he who distant desolate can only dream thee near. 

It is because none know, save me, the perfect thing 
thou art, 

None read that more than woman’s mind, that truly 
woman’s heart, 

That I would shroud thee from the world like some ill- 
valued treasure, 

And hourly number o’er thy charms, with more than 
miser pleasure. 

And when some tongue thy beauty tells, in softer tone 
than mine, 

Oh, think how in this soul still lives each look, each 
word of thine ; 

The tear’s confession from that eye, in shame averted, 
starting, 

The last kind smile, the last faint sigh, that hallowed 
my departing. 


- _ —= _ —-- oro 





LIONEL: A TALE, 
PART I. 





Tuomas Branpvon was, at the beginning of the 
reign of Charles I., distinguished in a class which 
has scarce existed for near two centuries; that of 
men of high birth and good fortune, who mingled 
equally in courts, camps, and colleges, and joined a 
love of literature and a talent for it, to a certain aris- 
tocratic refinement and chivalrous honour; who lived 
with poets more as their friends than as their patrons, 
and were considered as more honouring the circle of 
a monarch than deriving honour from it. Brandon 
departed for the Continent, having exchanged some 
of his land for gold and jewels, and made over the 
rest to his sister, the Lady Mary Bodmin. For some 
time the world heard of his favourable reception and 
brilliant suecess at the courts of Paris, Vienna, and 
Florence, and his friends talked of how much wit and 
wisdom was contained in his letters, and repeated a 
little. Butafter some months the letters ceased ; and 
the reports of his situation became at once more 
vague and more extraordinary. Some said that he had 
accepted the office of dancing-master to the Grand 
Turk, some that he had become chief cook to Anti- 
christ, some that he had carried a present of English 
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bull dogs to Prester-John. But in the midst of these 
rumours of the dinner-table, and conjectures of St. 
Paul's Walk, it began to be said that he had been 
taken by the Saracens, and sold as a slave at Tunis. 
His friends mourned in private, and his rivals in 
public; and his sister talked of pious resignation to 
the will of God. 

After many years, the captain of a vessel from 
, walked one morning into the Lady Mary’s 
house, on the brink of the river. He heid by the 
hand a boy of about fifteen, whom he presented to 
the lady as Master Lionel, the only name by which 
he knew him. Healso took a letter from the pocket 
of his doublet, which he gave her, and told her that 
he had left in the hands of her porter a valise for 
Master Lionel, and a sealed trunk for her. He then 
begged a receipt for the letter, the valise, the trunk, 
and Master Lionel; and so took his leave. This 
was seen by one of her confidential servants, and 
was accordingly talked of all over London by the next 
day. But she showed the letter to no one ; and broke 
the seals of the trunk with her own hands. Nothing 
was known of its contents. But the lady appeared 
shortly afterwards at court in various splendid but 
seemingly oriental ornaments of pearl and ruby; and 
it was reported that she had been discovered to send 
in secret for a Jew money-changer, and to put into 
his hands an immense sum of piastres. The world 
wondered,—but the more judicious inquirers were 
not satisfied with wondering. And Lady Mary 
Bodmin’s most intimate friend, the Countess Wel- 
don, sent for the captain, who told her that the boy 
and the trunk had been brought to him by one of 
the superiors of the English college at Rome. And 
that report said he was the son of a Christian slave 
at Tunis, who had become a renegade, had risen by 
his talents to great power and wealth, and had 
thought fit to send his only son to Christendom. 
The worthy mariner added, that he had no doubt the 
devil had a hand in it in some way or other. But 
that Master Lionel was a likely lad, if his hand were 
but a little less fond of feeling at his side, as if fora 
weapon which he had once been accustomed to 
wear: and that as he, the captain, had been well 
paid for his trouble, he need not trouble his brains 
to keep any further log of the matter. 

However this might really be, the boy’s appear- 
ance, though sufficiently prepossessing, did not belie 
the story. For with something of the English ruddi- 
ness and dark brown hair, his features had a slight- 
ness and delicacy, his eyes a passionate blackness, 
and his whole countenance a nobility of expression, 
which might well belong to the son of an eastern 
beauty. There were times, too, when his features 
had a look of intense fierceness, which blackened 
his brow for a moment, as if with the smoke of the 
burning lake, and gleamed in his eyes as if that lake 
had lent them its wild glare. But these fits were 
rare and transitory. In society, where it was at 
least certain that the lady had introduced him as 
Lionel Brandon, he was graceful and pleasing. He 
had been long enough at the English college to have 
acquired a perfect command of the language; and 
he employed it with exceeding skill. Towards wo- 
men he had an air of earnest and zealous deference, 
which seemed beyond his age. But among the 
young men with whom he associated, he was bold 
and haughty ; and sometimes more so than as they 
thought became his unknown birth and doubtful po- 
sition. At last this spirit brought his situation to its 
crisis; for at the Tennis Court, on some trifling al- 
tercation arising, he seized a sword, and struck the 
young Lord Poulett over the shoulder with the flat of 
the blade, bidding him defend himself. The young 
lord, enraged at his insolence, drew his weapon, and 
attacked him fiercely. But Brandon, while he a 
little gave ground, compressed his lips, bent his 
brow, and fixed upon his antagonist one of those 
looks which no one who has seen would wish to re- 
member, but which no one ever can forget. Aftera 
few hasty and furious thrusts from the indignant 
peer, Lionel rushed in upon him with a bound, 
caught the opposite sword’s point in his cloak, and 
drove his own almost to the hilt through the right 
shoulder of hisopponent. Nor would this have been 








his last blow, but that the spectators interfered,—one | 


” 


crying— Poulett is slain ;” another, “ Down with 
the bastard ;” a third, *‘A foul blow, afoul blow ;” 
and while the wounded youth was lifted and carried 
off, many words of scorn and execration were di- 
rected against the offender. He stood quietly look- 
ing on, till his adversary had been borne from the 
ground, when he looked, with a slight smile, upon 
his bare and bloody sword ; returned it to the scab- 
bard, and bowing carelessly to the young men around 
him, made his way to the house which had belonged 
to Sir Marmaduke Bodmin, and was now the resi- 
dence of his widow. 

But he had now overpassed all bounds. The in- 
terest of the family of the wounded lord was great ; 
and Brandon had no alternative but to escape from 
London, or be thrown into a gaol. Lady Mary was 
alarmed and distressed, she took counsel with her 
friends, and advised and bitterly blamed the youth, 
who listened with utter indifference. That night, 
divested of his sword, and in an humbler dress than 
he had worn since he left Rome, he set off for the 
north of England, under the guidance of the steward 
of the household in which he had dwelt during the 
last year. After a journey in which he was too 
calmly, and as it seemed, desperately moody, to give 
the old man much trouble, they arrived in the even- 
ing at Matton, the village of their destination. And 
the steward straightway rode to the door of the par- 
sonage house, where he dismounted with his compa- 
nion. The youth stepped before him into the house, 
and the old man waited no longer in the presence of 
Dr. Morley than was necessary for delivering him a 
letter from the lady in whose service he was. She 
was distantly related to the rector; and from his 
high character and retired situation, had pitched 
upon him as the best person to whom she could en- 
trust Lionel. The doctor took him kindly by the 
hand, and after some conversation, entered upon the 
graver matters of which the letter spoke. Young 
Brandon now learned, for the first time, that the 
Lady Bodmin had determined he should become a 
churchman, and had desired Dr. Morley to initiate 
him into the requisite studies. The look of the 
youth was at first one of utter astonishment; but 
when the old gentleman had proceeded for a few 
moments to descant upon the best course of theolo- 
gical reading, and to mention some of the leading 
errors of the day, against which he proposed to for- 
tify the mind of his pupil, the face of the pupil be- 
came one of restrained passion, which speedily gave 
way to quiet scorn. He replied carelessly and briefly, 
and after a short time requested to be allowed to re- 
tire for the night, as his journey had, he said, some- 
what fatigued him. 

“Ah! my young friend, I must then remit until 
to-morrow the pleasure of beginning our common 
studies, as well as that of introducing you to my 
daughter. She is a good little girl, who will not 
come in the way of our labours.” With these words 
he bid his new guest farewell, and Lionel gained his 
chamber. The window was at no great height from 


the ground, and looked upon the sea. He flung off 


his cloak, walked hastily up and down the room for 
some time, with irregular steps and perplexed ges- 
tures ; but he was still disturbed and uncertain. He 
undid the lattice, and found that it opened through a 
great deal of heavy stone-work, which covered the 
front of the house. The sea-breeze cooled his brow, 
and he sprang out, assisted himself by the carved or- 
naments and projections of the wall, and ina moment 
stood upon the ground. He found himself on a 
small lawn, bounded on each side by close-cropped 
hedges, and dappled by the moonlight streaming in 
between halfa dozen trees formally cut and arranged 
along the green sward. In front of him rolled the 
ocean ; and to its shore, only divided from the lawn 
by a hedge and gate, he straightway betook himself. 
He wandered for some distance over the sand and 
rocks, while the light swell broke in murmurs at his 
feet: but with a heart more turbulent than would 
have been its waves, had the hour brought tempest 
instead of calm. The gorgeousness which encircled 
his childhood, the quiet of his Roman cloister, t he 
stirring pleasures and unmerited contempts which 





had made up his existence in England, all 

through his mind in succession, and left behind them 
their traces in dim and agitated confusion. The 
fierceness, and crimes, and voluptuous beauty of the 
Fast, the fair brows which gleam up to heaven, as if 
Earth too had her moons, when the maids of Italy 


kneel before the Virgin; the triumphs and gal- 


lantries of the English court, mingled in his thoughts, 
as they are wont to mingle in the thoughts of the 
young. - But with him it was memory, not imagina- 
tion; not hope, but sorrow. Should he, who had 
seen men carving out their greatness with their 
weapons, and who had worn a sword himself, be- 
come a stipendiary clerk in some obscure village? 
He who was born in lands where slaves become 
Pachas, who had dwelled in the city where Marius 
rose from the hut to the curule chair, and from the 

lough to the triumphal chariot, be contented with a 
hassock and a reading desk? No, he would hew 
out for himself a path through the =. thickets 
which overshadowed him, and trample down the 
weeds that clogged his footsteps. But through how 
many mazes and fluctuations of feeling did he arrive 
at this clearness of decision? Now he would return 
to London, claim his paternal rights before the 
world, and assume a situation which would place 
him on a level with the proudest of his scorners; 
again he would traverse that sea which heaved and 
sounded at his feet, and seek out, in the climes which 
had given him so much of their fire and intensity, a 
name and an authority, perhaps an army and a dia- 
dem; and in some moment, when the vagueness of 
his hopes and the weakness of his resources forced 
themselves for a moment on his apprehension, the 
aspiring but powerless boy was ready to fling him- 
self into the boundless waters, that mass of mingled 
shadow and sparkle, in its changefulness and in its 
strength so true an image of his own desires. But 
there was one alternative, and only one, which never 
occurred to him as endurable; that, namely, which 
would subject him to the instruction and superin- 
tendance of the excellent, but, as he thought, tedious 
gentleman, from whom he had just parted. He 
would write a letter to-night to Lady Mary, reclaim- 
ing his property, and depart in the morning from the 
obscure wilderness whither he had been relegated. 
More than one hour had passed ere he had reduced 
his thoughts to this precision; and when he looked 
around him, he found himself at a considerable dis- 
tance from the point whence he had set out. He 
walked fast and steadily ; for his was not the imagi- 
nation which delights in the solitary beauty of a 
moonlight shore, or which would make him pause 
from his purpose to look upon woodland and stars, 
and listen to the murmur of the waves. He had 
now but the one purpose, to write to his guardian the 
letter he had planned, and then take means for his 
departure. 

He soon reached the tranquil bay into which the 
garden of the rectory opened ; his bold determined 
tread left deep footmarks in the white sand of the 
shore, while he crushed at every step a hundred de- 
licate and brilliant shells. Alas! that he could have 
known how similarly the reckless impetuosity of his 
spirit would trample on all the graceful ornaments 
and gentle affections which strew with beauty the 
path of man’s existence. When he approached the 
little gateway, he was surprised to hear, mixing itself 
as it came down the breeze with the sound of the 
rippling sea, the notes of a female voice singing a 
solemn melody. He paused for an instant, and then 
moved on more slowly than before. He was anxious 
that he might not be seen in re-entering his cham- 
ber; and he therefore walked cautiously towards 
the house under the shadow of one of the tall hedges. 
The side of the building which he approached was 
in broad light, and at the opposite corner from that 
at which was his window, stood in a little balcony 
the young singer. She was wrapped in a loose 
drapery of white, her dark hair fell long and shining 
over her bosom, and she looked up to heaven while 
she touched her lute and sang an evening hymn, 
She did not appear to be farther advanced in life 
than the first verge between girl and woman; and 
while her song rose clear and tender, yet with an 
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exulting fervour to the stars, she might well have 
seemed some ethereal genius come to watch over a 
favoured votary, but nightly communing in melody 
with those sister watchers of the skies whom she had 
left behind. He drew nearer and nearer, till he 
stood almost beneath her, under the shadow of an 
old yew, and could even distinguish the heavings of 
her breast, with every triumphant swell, and slow 
sweet fall of her voice. His eyes fixed themselves 
upon her countenance, and he could remark the 
trembling of her lip, the shining of her eye, and 
every little motion of those fairy fingers which 
touched the strings of her instrument with so much 
precision and delicacy. Her face had all the soft- 
ness and bloom of childhood, but there was more 
than the maturity of intellect and passion in that 
brow, and glance, and mouth. As the last cadence 
of her music melted into the starlight, she stood for 
a few seconds with her hands crossed upon her bo- 
som, in a stillness like that of the dead, but with an 
intensity and rapture of expression which seemed 
beyond the life that lives in dust. But she sighed 
as she looked again towards the earth; and slowly 
re-entered her chamber. 

Lionel climbed to his without difficulty; but he 
did not write his letter that night, nor did he depart 
in the morning. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS.—No. IV. 





JAQUES. 
Tu1s is one of the most popular characters of our 
poet, and one which, more than any other, seems fa- 
miliarised to the mind of every Englishman; and 
vet we are much inclined to doubt whether the 
Jaques with whom they are thus intimate, be the 
same indolent, testy, and satirical personage that is 
to be met with in the play of As You Like It. It 
seems to us that a certain seriousness and pathos has 
been attributed to Jaques, to which he has no title 
whatever. He has been dignified into the tranquil 
philosopher, and his melan¢ holy has been considered 
as the result of grave and virtuous reflection, This 
impression is not, we think, justified by the play. 
Jaques has not, like Timon, purchased the right to 
denounce mankind by the ingratitude with which his 
friendship and bounty heve been returned; neither 
is he one of those who, being themselves untouched 
by the vices of the world, are allowed to look with 
indignation or contempt on a scene from which they 
have hitherto kept aloof. He has been himself a 
libertine. He mocks at theusual pursuits and plea- 
sures of men, not because he has any higher objects 
to substitute, but because he himself has grown 
weary of them. He had not wisdom enough to 
shun the dissipation of the world, nor folly enough 
to be for ever contented with it, and he turns to his 
moralizing as the last resort that is lefthim. He 
feels no generous anger against the corruptions of 
society, and no still more generous compassion for 
them: he has little anxiety to amend what he finds 
an amusement in condemning; and cares to be a 
moralist, only while he can be singular or ingenious, 
His spirit is as indolent and as little resolute as the 
lagging breeze of summer. He lays him down by 
the river side, making idle conceits upon the dying 
stag, the meaning of which is the least part of his 
concern. But should any other, beside himself, at- 
tempt to be serious, he will immediately turn his 
mockery upon him; and he laughs at the lords for 
having followed the duke into exile, though he would 
have railed at them bitterly if they had stayed be- 
hind at the court of the usurper. He has no love of 
truth, and all characters and all propositions are but 
toys to be played with. 

The misapprehension to which we have alluded of 
the character ot Jaques, seems observable in the 
manner in which many appear to understand the ce- 
lebrated speech beginning “ All the world’s a stage.” 
We have often heard this spoke n of as though, in 
spite of all its humour, it were a pathetic and rather 
melancholy description of human life. Now to us 
it appears purely satirical, without any mixture of 
patios whatever—a picture of human existence, in 
which each age is represented by the most ludicrous 
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circumstance that could be attached to it. The duke 
had gravely observed,— 
*‘ Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy ; 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in.” 


Jaques, who could never endure the gravity of 
others, and who had been pleasing himself with the 
fanciful idea of wearing a suit of motley, answers the 
duke’s serious reflection with as ludicrous an account 
of his ** wide and universal theatre,” as his wit could 
devise. Certainly he has well succeeded. His puling 
infant, his school-boy, his lover, his soldier bearded 
like a pard, are images exquisitely and purely comic. 
But the humour is not that of a benevolent spirit, it 
is the humour of a witty and a mocking one. Life 
is erected into a stage, and the only performance on 
it is a farce. 

Yet we do not wish to speak harshly of Jaques. 
Ile is not one of those cynics whose ill-nature, be- 
cause it vents itself against al/, is therefore dignified 
with the name of his philosophy. He has but little 
gall, and no hypocrisy. He has worn out the plea- 
sures to which he had too much attached himself; 
he has travelled far, seen much of men, learned little 
of himself; life has grown wearisome; he has 
thrown up his own part, and made it his sole occu- 
pation to watch others. It is not to nourish any 
morose disposition, it is only for his merriment and 
pastime that he scrutinizes human character, and ri- 
dicules the absurdities of the world. Poor Jaques! 
we pity him. He has no object of his own, neither 
can he sympathize with the passions or purposes of 
another. He meets with Orlando, but Orlando is 
in love, and Jaques must needs mock the lover, and 
the lover can show but little courtesy to one so dis- 
respectful to his tender sentiment. Ile meets with 
Rosalind, but he must doff his discontent, and dress 
his face in smiles, or that gay and light-hearted girl 
will only mock the mocker into air. Touchstone 
aflords him the greatest amusement. But it is evi- 
dent that he can be sociable with no one, and at the 
end of the play he forsakes a happy society, to seek 
out the reformed usurper, with whom we forbode, he 
will have no longer or more amiable an acquaint- 
ance than that which terminated so grotesquely with 
Orlando :— 

“ Jaq. God be with you ; let’s meet as little as we can. 

Orl. I do desire we may be better strangers.” 
Jaques is one of that class of men who have learned 
what to despise in the world, but have not learned 
what to love and admire in it. Whether the moral 
effect of the exhibition of such characters be of the 
most desirable kind, may perhaps be questioned ; 
and it may be thought an unfortunate circumstance, 
that any one should give their sympathies to those 
who regard life with a reckless or sombre dispo- 
sition, 

Is is indeed by inquiries such as these that the 
morality of a piece can alone be decided. The po- 
etical justice so much dwelt upon, is a matter of 
great insignificance in every work which pretends to 
any thing more than the dry narration of a fact. 
What imports it if the bold bad man should be ulti- 
mately punished with death, if, in the interim, we 
have been led to unite ourselves to his violent and 
mischievous spirit! Or of what moment is it if the 
good man be represented as the sufferer, if, by our 
sympathy with him, our own virtue has been called 
forth and vivitied ? Let not the dramatist imagine 
that he may excite what dark or vicious passion he 
pleases, so that he exhibit its just punishment before 
the curtain drops; neither let the novelist flatter him- 
self that he may indulge in luxurious descriptions of 
forbidden pleasures, provided only that he show at 
the end of the last volume, that they conduct to mis- 
fortune or disgrace. No tale of shipwreck ever vet 
deterred the youth who has heard too much of the 
clories of the navy from pursuing his wild scheme of 
ambition. The dangers of the sea have only in- 
creased its fascination. And thus, if any passion be 
once raised in the bosom, no threats of evil conse- 
quences will conjure it Gown again: they will rather 
increase its power, and add the boldness of defiance 


E. 
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to its own seductions. This poetical justice, this 
righteousness of the plot never constituted in any 
work of higher pretensions than a fable the true mo- 
rality of the piece. The moral that may be gathered 
from the story is often quite forgotten, quite unper- 
ceived, in that more vivid moral which is impressed 
unconsciously upon our minds, while reading or lis- 
tening to the work. The tragedy of Hamlet is an 
illustration of this. According to the rules of this 
poetical justice, there could scarcely be a more vi- 
cious play than that of the Prince of Denmark. Ag 
the end of the fifth act, the innocent and the guilty 
meet with the same death, thus dismissing the audi- 
ence with the resolution that they may as well be 
wicked like the king, as be virtuous like the prince, 
since, in either case, they will experience the same 
fate. But what is still more objectionable, the plot of 
the piece seems to have no other purport than to 
teach the propriety, and even sanctity of revenge. 
A ghost, and ghosts are always wise and good, ap- 
pears to Hamlet, and enjoins him by all that is 
dear and sacred, to—kill his uncle. The ghost is, 
we are assured, an honest ghost, and no masquerad- 
ing devil, and it is not probable that by any evil 
deed it would lengthen those horrors of its prison- 
house, the lightest word of which would be too ter- 
rible for flesh and blood to listen to. It is plain 
therefore, according to the reasoning of our Aristo- 
telian critics, that every reader will call for his tablets 
and set it down, that revenge is an imperative duty, 
and by no means to be neglected, as we value our 
happiness in the next world, or our sound sleep in 
the present. Yet who has ever been affected by 
these considerations? It is from having sympathised 
with Hamlet, from having thought and felt, and he 
thinks and feels, that alone any impression has been 
produced upon our minds. All the rest is after- 
thought, the discovery of one who looks back upon 
the play when its power and its charm are gone. 

But the question is, whether it is well that we 
should be led to give our sympathies to such charac- 
ters as Ilamlet, Timon, or Jaques? This is not the 
place foran ethical discussion. We shall, therefore. 
content ourselves with observing, that although we 
are decided enemies to a bitter or melancholy view 
of life, as a confirmed habit of mind, we do not think 
itis without its use as a remedy, which a skilful mo- 
ralist might often wish to apply. We do not ad- 
mire such a state of feeling even as Rassalas 
Rambler would tree antigg. Dabs oe ly = 

’ c ruly mo- 
ral man 1s the most cheerful of characters, and if we 
cannot promise him that external flood of light in 
Which Jacob Behmen walked for seven years, we 
would promise him an inward serenity perhaps as 
valuable. But although we think that contempt for 
the world is a very sorry substitute for a love of vire 
tue, we hold that it may be often very serviceable as 
the forerunner of it. It may be well to unfix a man’s 
affections from all objects worthy or unworthy, that 
he may afterwards make a better choice. It is easier 
first, to withdraw him entirely from the circle, and 
bring him back fortified with adverse charms, than 
to Change him at once, while yet under the power of 
the spell. There are few men to whom the society 
of Jaques would not be beneficial. They should re- 
view with him the court, the camp, and the village 
and be taught (if in his lassitude he would take the 
trouble to teach them,) how to laugh at the grave 
farce before them. They would learn of Jaques to de- 
ride what they had valued toohighly, and ifthey pos- 
sessed any wisdom, they would surpass their teacher, 
ind learn next to esteem what they had before over- 
ooked. Vor Jaques, we are convinced that he never 
would have rested where he did, if he had been less 
i witty. No other than himself would have supported 
| so listless an existence. Vithout any object of am- 
| bition, or of affection, and without any rancour 

against society, he goes on amusing himself with his 
satirical observations ; and has only one moment of 
enthusiasm, that in which he discourses on the ad- 
vantages of a suit of motley. Would that he had it, 
aud that we were of the auditory! Would that we 
could listen to him while he searched the city and 
the country, went again over his travels, and _pic- 
tured to us the Spaniard, the Frenchman, and the 
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Turk, with the same humour that he has portrayed 
the several stages of one man’s life. 





RETROSPECTIONS OF A PHILOGYNIST. 





I wish I could once more feel the passion of love as 
I have felt it, not once but often, in the days of my 
childhood! Is it possible to me still, or am I fore- 
closed from this deepest of human enjoyments for 
ever? At.the age of twenty-three, in the possession 
of good health, a moderate independence, and many 
friends, in a rank of life in which I would choose of 
all others to be born, rather personable in appear- 
ance than otherwise, and with abilities sufficient at 
least for my own amusement; comfortably con- 
ditioned, in short, for the present, and having a 
fair prospect for the future, am I to find in the midst 
of advantages like these no refuge from despair ? 
While the rest of my existence basks in the sunshine 
and the warmth of summer, have the affections of 
my heart yielded to the frost of a premature winter? 
Labouring under no worldly disappointment or dis- 
tress, no blighted hopes, no bitter feelings of re- 
morse ; with a daily increasing taste for the beau- 
tiful in nature and in art, with a daily extending be- 
nevolence for the mass of my fellow creatures, and 
with a continually perceptible improvement of my 
mind and my social feelings, am I still doomed to 
feel an ever-widening chasm in my existence which 
cries aloud to be filled, and which seems to demand 
a greater wonder than the leap of Curtius to close its 
yawning? Alas! I cannot fall in love! and few 
people knowing the nature of this evil by experience, 
would be inclined to laugh at my complaint. 
Above all, let not those enviable persons who enjoy 
the blessings of this passion insult my forlornness 
with a smile; if their pity be not moved (and pity 
we are told, is a-kin to love) they are bound to re- 
gard with some degree of indulgence and partiality 
one who never joins in the vulgar raillery so com- 
monly excited by their eccentricities: fis envy of 
their situation is too serious and deep rooted, too 
much mingled with respect and admiration, to vent 
itself in such a splenetic and unfeeling manner. 
How shall I describe the nature of my hardship, the 
bitterness of my deprivation, the cruel and torment- 
ing affliction of this besoin d’aime? It is a craving, 
a hungering of the soul; of a soul which with all the 
fastidiousness of an aristocratic stomach scorns to be 
satisfied with vulgar delicacies; which notwithstand- 
ing the fulness and abundance of those varied re- 
sources which your poets, from Euripides to Lord 
Byron, ascribe to us men as advantages which in 
matters of love we possess over the other sex, _— 
away in a fretful restless longing for the one refined, 
exalted, sublime, “ particular” gratification. But 
were I to be blessed with a visitation of the sort I so 
much covet, it may naturally be asked should I con- 
sider myself better off in case my passion were an 
unhappy one? Compared with my present situa- 
tion, it could not be an unhappy one to me under 
any result; but suppose it were unsuccessful, then 
although it be true that human nature is so consti- 
tuted that the disappointment of one’s wishes when 
strongly concentrated on one object is a considerable 
drawback on their pleasurableness, it would be 
something at least to have advanced so far, and glad 
should I be to risk the failure. As things are at 
present, the despair of an unsuccessful lover is no- 
thing to mine; he is a step before me, and that a 
most important one, in the progress to happiness ; 
his prospect, even if it be a barren one, must be 
visited by some gleams of sunshine; the bitter and 
the sweet are mingled in his cup, be the proportions 
what they may; while to me, devoured with the 
consciousness that the passion whose absence [ la- 
ment might be a source of blessing far beyond any 
other I can hope to meet on earth—a blessing not 
denied to others, or not regretted by them, and 
which some even receive with ingratitude and dis- 
content—to me the very beginnings of hope are de- 
nied ; it is true I am not arrested on the wing while 
soaring to heaven, but I find myself unable to rise 
for a monient from the earth. In the very extremity 





of his despondence, how gladly would I exchange 
situations with the love-despairing swain! I see 
him through an opening of his lattice, sitting in the 
cheerlees solitude of his melancholy apartment: his 
pale cheek supported on the remains of a thin 
transparent hand: his hollow eyes, inflamed with 
watchfulness, and tears, are fixed on the ruddy seal of 
an unopened letter: he sobs, he weeps ; the rejected 
ring hath entered his soul. Extended before him 
lies a large sheet of paper, written, or rather daubed 
over with ink, on one side; so irregularly and con- 
fusedly scrawled, as to look more like a badly exe- 
cuted piece of etching, than a concerted system of 
lines and letters. Suddenly he rises, folds the paper 
and seals it with a tremulous head; his task fi- 
nished, he throws it on the table, and casting a wild 
and momentary glance around the room, staggers, 
with faultering steps, to the chamber door. He en- 
ters; I follow him with straining eyes, and in the 
dim light of the half-exposed chamber, horror- 
stricken, I behold him busy with the apparatus of 
death. In one hand he holds a pistol, in the other 
a rope; and his eye seems already glazed in the fix- 
edness of death, as he pauses in the dreadful choice 
of the instrument of self-destruction. Now Cupid, if 
thou art a divinity, and hast mercy and power, place 
me in that man’s situation, and him in mine; so 
shalt thou at once gain the grateful homage of a wil- 
ling subject, and save the shedding of a madman’s 
blood. For, strange as it may appear, were I trans- 
ported into that man’s situations and feelings, so very 
peculiar would my view of the circumstances be, 
that I am confident I should neither blow my brains 
out nor hang myself. The very feelings which have 
driven him to suicide would make me cling the more 
eagerly to life: I should luxuriate in such miseries, 
I should revel in such despair. I should have the 
confidence to untie the rope, discharge the pistol at 
the rooks, throw the illegible testament into the fire, 
and prepare myself for dinner, instead of death. So 
persuaded am [I that the possession of this passion, 
abstracted from the gratification of it, ought to be 
the object of every sensible man’s ambition, 

These notions of mine, respecting love, must ap- 
pear very singular to the majority of mankind ; and 
I cannot but amuse myself with the idea, how dif- 
ferent, had all men thought like me upon the sub- 
ject, most of the love affairs we * hear or read in tale 
or history,” would have been, as to their catastrophes 
and terminations. For instance, if either of the Les- 
bian lovers had been drowned under such circum- 
stances, it would have been Phaon in all probability, 
and not Sappho: the hardness of his heart must 
have been much more matter for desperation than 
was the softness of her’s; and not only would life be 
of no value to such a man, but he surely did not de- 
serve to live: while she, poor girl, ardent and sensi- 
tive, and being herself like love, ‘a spirit all com- 
pact of fire,” could have scarce existed, (one should 
imagine,) but in the full blaze of that passion which 
if it had been returned with equal ardour, must 
have been extinguished by its own violence. As for 
Narcissus, had he possessed my notions, no doubt, 
he would have indulged his strange passion, but 
without repining so absurdly at its hopelessness ; 
and far from dying the miserable death of fascina- 
tion which he did, would have lived on to a con- 
tented and tranquil old age, the most self: esteemed 
and happiest of men. 


I cannot tell, Mr. Editor, how you may like the 
tone, or how you may estimate the value of these re- 
flections; but I pledge myself for their sincerity at 
least; and should you encourage a farther corres- 
pendence, it shall hereafter appear to you, amongst 
other things, by what strange process of habits and 
education, I arrived at this paradoxical state of mind ; 
and how I lost that invaluable capability, which I 
stated myself to have enjoyed in childhood—falling 
in love. 








NEW MUSIC. 


A Trio for Piano-forte, Violin, and Violoncello. 
Composed and dedicated to Huca AnpRew 
Jounstone Munro, Esa. by Joun Loner, Ese. 
London. Boosey and Co. 


Tue favour in which instrumental and vocal per- 
formances are held in this country, is sup by 
many to check the progress of composition beyond 
any other physical or moral cause, A slight or 
low valuation of inventive talent is hence inferred, 
and the very men who might be pre-eminent as com- 
posers, are content to abandon this profession for the 
dubious chance of second-rate success as artistes. 
Those who are acquainted with the extempore ad 
libitums of Robert Lindley do not hesitate to say 
that even his great reputation might have been en- 
larged had he oe abet the policy of the day which 
confines him to his violoncello. Rossini visited this 
country under an engagement to write and superin- 
tend the production of a new opera. The opera was 
never written, but the English were satisfied to hear 
a buffo song or two sung by the swan of Pesaro as 
an equivalent. Whether this arises from a taste not 
readily susceptible, and therefore better pleased 
when aided by the decisions of a previous tribunal, 
or from the circumstance that of the two branches 
that of original composition is in reality less adapted 
to our wants, is a question not now to be decided. 
We fancy that there exists another and certain im- 
pediment in the way of the composer, issuing from 
the great need and remuneration of instructors. 
Moscheles, Rossini, Weber—every one whose talents 
might in his own country be employed in augment- 
ing the stock of —— works, is transplanted here 
with a certainty of becoming a music master. His 
best hours are thus lost; his idle time is distracted 
by the adulation and curiosity of visitors, or poisoned 
by the din, and bustle, and grossness of this com- 
mercial capital. In short a premium is put upon 
other exertions than those of his highest and favou- 
rite order; and the result is that he must fly to his 
own atmosphere if he wish to recover his former 
laurels, singular indeed, should he be not enervated 
for ever by the luxuries of a musical Capua. 

This conclusion is not arrived at by picking out a 
few whimsical arguments or instances, It is war- 
ranted by a fact more apropos to our present theme, 
namely, that even our own instrumental composers 
have from time to time taken refuge in some Ger- 
man capital, to assist the publication of those works 
which would have been produced in England under 
disadvantages too numerous to be resisted. We are 
speaking more particularly of chamber music, the 
trios, quartetts, and quintetts, which, springing from 
Haydn, have been nurtured, strengthened, and em- 
bellished by his successors, Beethoven, Hummel, 
Onslow, &c. 

As a single exception to this custom, we have be- 
fore us an instrumental trio for violin, violoncello, 
and pianoforte, coming forth boldly and alone from 
the metropolis of Britain. The compliment thus 
paid to the existing taste of the public cannot be 
misunderstood. That it will be repaid with a similar 
courtesy is more a matter of doubt. Hazardous as 
it may be to pronounce upon any work which must 
necessarily involve the deeper and less penetrable 
mysteries of the art, it is with confidence we congra- 
tulate ourselves upon the appearance of a composi- 
tion which though labelled with an English name, 
might throw no slight lustre over the more familiar 
and accredited authors of Italy, Germany, or France. 
It is one advantage to be set off against the peril of 
subservience and plagiarism which the cluster of 
Augustan predecessors brings down upon this Ovid- 
ian generation, that we have in our time the mate- 
rials of the most beautiful creations, from the rudest 
elements to the most delicate refinements, placed 
within our grasp with many cautions taught by illus- 
trious precedents, how they may be beautified or 
abused; and this advantage is well exhibited in the 
composition before us, which partakes of the spirit 
and characters of several condensed into a thorough 
and pictorial unity. If it be difficult to explain to 
one sense the impressions given to another, it will 
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be found impossible in this case, where these im- 
pressions are results of many combined effects, pro- 
duced by the intermingling, and contrast, and con- 
cordance of harmony. This truth is well known to 
our scientific readers, and to the ‘ plain blunt men” 
it would be lenten entertainment were we to assure 
them for ever that the trio opens with an allegro 
moderato in 4 flats 2-4 time; that the subject pos- 
sesses those three great requisites, strength, live- 
liness, and facility, the two latter possibly in a greater 
degree than the former; that an andante in B flat 
3-4 time follows, succeeded by a minuet movement 
in the original key, and terminated by an allegro 
molto finale in common time ;—that in the treatment 
of the subject we perceive a masterly power of mo- 
dification—those departures and returns, the aban- 
doning and resuming, the simple display and rich 
embellishment—all presented by glimpses and mo- 
mentary allusions, which in itself is one of the highest 
faculties of the master. The eighth bar, p. 3, the 
fugued passage, p. 6, the seasonable room given to 
the violin and violoncello solos, and many other 
points might be instanced as illustrative of the science 
of the composer; while the delicacy of several de- 
tached portions, more particularly in the minuetto, 
at the commencement of the trio, and one above the 
rest of very minute beauty in the 22nd bar, p. 24, 
exhibits a feeling for the niceties as well as the broad 
effects, which may please a Fadladeen himself. 
These observations, somewhat lengthy perhaps, 
are excited by what appears to us upon our slender 
knowledge of music shops, a phenomenon in their 
history. We cannot conceive why it should conti- 
nue so, and trust that we may have facilitated the 
labours of others in the same track, by giving up 
thus much of attention to the present adventurer. 





And will thy Spirit View? Song, the Words written 
by W. H., Ese., &e. London. Chappell. 
Tue music of this song being from the pen of the 
composer whom we have descanted upon above, it 
would be tautological to repeat criticism the tone of 
which could be so little varied. We lament that 
the alphabetical poet who discloses himself only in 
hieroglyphics, has prevented us from paying him 
due honour as the author of some lines more vigo- 
rous and yet more tender than are usually to be 
found in compositions of this nature. 


ss FINE ARTS. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

The Beggar’s Petition. Painted by W.F. Witner- 
INGTON. Engraved by A. Witttam Warren. 
London, 1828. Published by the Artists. 

Tae subject of the painting—one of common occur- 

rence and homely interest—is handled with a pictu- 

resque and ingenious effect. A country woman 
stands at the door of her cottage, in the midst of three 
children listening to the beggar who implores pity 
for “ the sorrows of a poor oldman.” The different 
ages of the children are well marked by their various 
modes of contemplating the stranger. A little crea- 
ture is clinging to its mother’s apron with somewhat 
of fear: one a little older, and more beautiful, is 
calmly regarding the bare-headed man without sym- 
pathy or understanding ; the /fi/s uiné is occupied in 
silencing a dog which has crept round to snarl at the 
intruder. A pretty perspective terminates a vista of 
trees; and the whole, very appropriate and agree- 
ably conceived, is faithfully presented to us in an ex- 
ellent engraving. 


Portraits of Madame Vestris, Miss P. Glover, and 
Mr. Williams, an the comedy of Paul Pry. Painted 
by G. Crint, A.R.A. Engraved by Lupron. 
London, 1828. Moon, Boys, & Co. 

Onr of the very best portraits of | iston is a sufficient 

attraction, were the other figures of this group less 

faithful in point of resemblance than they are, Mad. 

Vestris could scarcely be recognised, we fear, but 

for the sly arrangement of those two bewitching 

locks on her forehead, which are here made principal 
features of her face. The other two countenances 
are very true to the original; unless a shade of 

meaning and intellectuality is imparted to Miss P. 

Glover, which in prever person she cannot claim. 


THE DRAMA. 


KING'S THEATRE. 


Tue entertainments selected for the fifth night of 
the company’s performance at this theatre were Le 
Dépit Amoureur, by Molitre, Le Secret du Menage, 
by Creuse Delessert, and La Jeune Femme Colere, 
by Etienne, in the two last acts of which Mile. Mars 
appeared. 

Le Dépit Amoureur, which never ranked among 
the first of Moliére’s productions (and which he is 
said to have borrowed the idea of from two old Italian 
pieces, as that of the more modern play, called Les 
Ricochets, is clearly borrowed from him,) was on this 
occasion curtailed and, in our opinion, improved by 
being condensed, or rather cut down from five acts, 
as Moliére wrote it, into one, as here represented. 

Of the performance, we can at any rate say that 
the characters were all respectably filled, Mlle. Delia 
played the part of Lucile with considerable taste and 
effect, and received from a crowded house the ap- 
plause she justly deserved. The improvement in 
this lady’s acting since her first appearance in this 
country, three or four years back, has been great and 
progressive, and we have no doubt that she will soon 
be a great favourite here. 

Laporte played the valet, and his comic humour 
produced its usual effect upon the audience; in the 
last scene, particularly, where, in imitation of his 
master, he quarrels with the suivante Marinette, and 
after mutually returning, ina manner not the most 
courteous imaginable, the presents they had received 
from each other, he offers her a straw to break in 
token of the discontinuance of all connection between 
them. Ilis delivery of the lines, 





“La peste soit ton ris! voila tout mon courroux 
Déja dulcifié. Qu’en dis-tu ? Romprons-nous 
Ou ne romprons nous pas ?” 
was received with a burst of laughter and applause 
by the whole audience. 

The next piece, Le Secret du Menage, a comedy 
in three acts, and containing only three characters, 
would have been very insipid but for the charm 
which Mlle. Mars, who played the principal cha- 
racter, threw over it. 

The story is very simple. Mlle. Mars is the wife 
of a young man (Armand) who, notwithstanding 
that she is young, beautiful, and entirely devoted to 
him, begins to be rather tired of her, which she per- 
ceives, and laments to his cousin, (Mlle. Delia,) a 
young lady who is staying with them on a visit. 
This young lady being rather more versed in the 
ways of the world, or rather better acquainted with 
human nature than her friend, tells her that the 
reason of her husband’s estrangement from her is 
that she is too uniformly gentle and compliant to 
suit his taste, that men require something more pi- 
quant, and that the only way to recall his affections 
will be not to study them so much—to thwart him 
occasionally, in order to show him that she was not 
the piece of sugar candy he took her for. The sim- 
plicity with which she received this advice and the 
naiveté of the remark 

“ Tant de devoirs m’etonnent; 
Les hommes valent-ils les peines qu’ils nous donnent,” 


were quite enchanting. The new mode of conduct 
is tried, and of course succeeds; the fickle husband 
is brought back repentant to her feet, and is over- 
whelmed with shame at his past conduct by the pa- 
thetic appeal she makes to him in the last scene. 
We think we never witnessed so fine a piece of act- 
ing as the delivery of this address. That part in 
particular where after painting the depth and in- 
tensity of her love for him, she says— 

‘© Le cruel m’abandonne et déchire mon coeur !” 
was quite overpowering, and produced a thrill of 
emotion in every one who heard it. 

The last piece, La Jeune Femme Colére, a comedy, 
in one act, is the French version of Yuming the 
Shrew, or rather of that edition of it, which, after be- 
ing altered by Garrick, revised by Kemble, and 
spoiled between them, is known on the English stage 
by the name of Katharine and Petruchio. The cha- 


somewhat different, as the lady, in this case, is not a 
shrew, but merely impatient to an excessive degree, 
and the means taken by the gentleman for her cure 
are much more gentle than those of Petruchio, as he 
wreaks all his violence upon servants and moveables, 
without so much as even finding fault with, or seem- 
ing to be aware of, his lady’s bad qualities, hoping 
that a continual display of the evils caused by ex- 
cesses of temper will operate more effectually in 
curing them than any admonitions he could offer. 

Of the two principal characters, one was filled by 
Mile. Mars, and the other by Armand, to whom we 
pay the highest possible compliment in saying, that 
his acting was worthy of being placed in company 
with her’s. Mlle. Mars’s representation of the impa- 
tient lady was inimitable, particularly in the closin 
scene, in which, she hears that her husband’s 
violence is not his natural temper, but is assumed, 
in order to make her aware of her defects. Her soli- 
loquy, which is overheard by her husband, gave an 
opportunity for the display of her unrivalled talents, 
which, as in all cases in which we have witnessed 
her performances, she made use of to the astonish- 
ment and delight of her auditors. 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 

A NEw piece was produced at this theatre on Monday 
last, called the Noyades, from the catastrophe hing. 
ing on one of those dreadful scenes exhibited at 
Nantes during the Vendean war. Carline, the 
heroine, and only interesting character of this his- 
torical anecdote, as the bills have it, endangers her 
life and loyalty in screening a republican officer from 
the pursuit of the royalists, and conceives in a few 
hours so violent a passion for him, that she follows 
him to the battle in which he is engaged, is taken pri- 
soner by the victorious republicans, and just about to 
be handed over to the executioners, when the object of 
her passion rushes in in time enough to save her, and 
all ends happily ; that is to say, those victims whom 
the audience cares about are rescued, and the cur- 
tain falls with the pleasant impression on the mind 
of the spectator, that the remainder of the prisoners 
not being blessed with lovers or friends, are just at 
that moment undergoing submersion. The plot is 
taken from a modern tale, if we remember right, 
one of the Highways and Byeways; and the whole 
interest turns of course on Miss Kelly’s involvments, 
first risking her life in hiding the gallant captain 
Louvet; then loving the said captain with all a mili- 
ner’s promptitude and a country girl’s confusion; 
then distractedly flying about the battle field, where she 
believes that he has fallen; and, finally, supplicating 
the assassins for one moment more, through a good 
ten minutes of delay, which they accord with a lenity 
any thing but historical. With such a variety of 
Situations, and such an actress to fill them, one 
might expect a most delightful entertainment; but 
it seems to have been the study of the author, to 
try how far, by the most overstrained dialogue and 
the most unnatural transitions of passion, it was 
possible to render events of the deepest interest 
disgusting, and first-rate acting disagreeable. Miss 
Kelly, in a part of this description, acts only 
too well. She is always equal to, or beyond the 
conceptions of the author, and hence, when these 
out-herod Llerod, she, too, gets somewhat over the 
confines of truth and nature. Ifer most pleasing 
scenes were the quietest; the innocent betrayal of 
her sudden passion, and the supplication of the mur- 
derers for delay. Mr. J. Vining’s affectation sur- 
passed even the affectation written down for him. 
As a specimen of the probabilities of his part, and of 
the dialogue in general, we may just notice, that just 
before leaving the cottage of Carline, where she has 
kept him concealed at the hazard of her life, when he 
has discovered, too, her violent affection for him, on 
her mentioning the word money, he sits down ina 
chair to tell the audience, aside, that it is as he ex- 
pected, she (his preserver, his lover,) wants ‘ money 
for her pains.” We scarcely recognise our favourites, 
Keeley and Miss Goward, in parts wholly unworthy 
of them. They must be as good-natured as they are 
clever. It is needless to add, that with horrors of 
such intensity and number, this “‘ anecdote” has been 








racters and situations in the French piece are indeed 


completely successful, 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF MODERN PUBLICATIONS. 





Substance of a Pamphlet published in 1821, and Ad- 
dressed to the Lord- Lieutenant and Magistrates of 
the County of Essex, upon Prison Discipline. With 
a few Remarks upon the Criminal Code. By C.C. 
Western, M.P. Ridgway. 

DIFFERING, as we do, from Mr. Western, in many 

of the opinions advanced in this pamphlet, and espe- 

cially regretting that he should have so much lost 
sight, through so great a part of it, of the important 
axiom, that every iota of coercion and punishment, 
beyond what is strictly and imperatively necessary, 
is founded in gross injustice, and productive of ter- 
rible mischief; we are yet glad to see it republished. 

The public attention has of late somewhat flagged 

upon this and many other questions of great 

political importance, and even a book of doubtful 
opinions, if it produces inquiry, is certain of being 
useful. 


—_—— —E 








A Plan for the Abolition of Slavery, consistently with 
the Interests of all Parties concerned. Sidford. 
Tuts pamphlet is written in an excellent spirit, by a 
man of great benevolence, and what is perhaps as 
rare, of considerable experience. He has lived 
twenty years in the West Indies, and he has given 
us here the result of his observations as well as of 
his reflections. Ina future number, we may consi- 
der his suggestions at large, but we cannot delay fora 
moment to recommend them to the very serious at- 
tention of the legislature and the public. 








The Subaltern’s Log Book. 2 vols. Ridgway. 
Ir is possible that some readers may find amusement 
in these volumes. 


A Slight Sketch of the Pe rformances at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane during the Season of 1827 and 
1828. By Wittiam Fane Wooprson. Woo- 
deson. 

Mr. Wooprson appears to have very devoutly at- 
tended at every representation of every piece which 
appeared at Drury Lane last season. We hope he 
had a free admission, otherwise his play-going pro- 
pensities must have put him to an expense for which, 
we fear, the sale of this publication will not make up. 
The Abuse of Study, and other Poems, Charles Tilt. 
Tus poem is written with the laudable purpose of 
deterring young gentlemen at Cambridge from kill- 
ing themselves by the study of mathematics. The 
instances of this offence which we have known, are 
not very numerous; but if there be any youth going 
to the university this October with suicidical inten- 
tentions, we recommend him to think twice, and 
read the Abuse of Study, before he puts his wicked 
purpose in execution. 














The Beauties of Don Juan, including those Passages 


only which are likely to extend the real Fame of 


Lord Byron. James Cawthorn. 


We are very glad to see this work, for many reasons, 
It has been impossible hitherto for any one of the 
better sex to read Don Juan, and yet it has been 
equally impossible for an honest man to tell them 
that Don Juan was the most immoral of Lord By- 
ron's works. This is a most disagreeable. perplex- 
ity. To be obliged to deny them a book on account 
of some bad phrases, when they read works of Byron 
and of other poets which we must own are much 
worse in spirit, is confusing their notions of right and 
wrong, and our own likewise. Wethank this author 
very heartily for relieving us from this necessity. 


The Pk wad. A Seru sof Al 


lement of Seven distin- 


guishe d Writers on the ££: ces of Cla istianity, 
By Francis WranGuam, Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. 


UNDER this rather fantasti il title, Archdeacon 
Wrangham has presented the readers of Mr. Con- 
stable’s Miscellany with an analysis of the argu- 


mentS of Leland’s View of the principal Deistical 





Writers of England—Leslie’s Short Method with the 
Deist—Watson’s Apology—Doddridge’s Sermons on 
the Evidences of Christianity—Butler’s Analogy— 
Paley’s Chapters on the Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity—and Dr. Watts’s Inward Witness to the 
Truth of Christianity. The name of the compiler is 
a security that the abridgments have been made with 
skill and talent. With regard to the merits of the 
different authors on the list, different opinions will 
of course be entertained. Whether the spirit of 
Leslie, or the religion of Paley, were either of them 
worthy of much admiration, and whether nearly the 
whole of these writers do not exhibit the meagre, un- 
imaginative, soulless characteristics of the eighteenth 
century, are questions upon which there can be no 
impropriety in men thinking very variously. In point 
of mere intellect, the author of the Analogy is alone 
worth all the seven. Yet weshould hesitate very long 
before we admitted that he had rendered any essen- 
tial service to Christianity. To say—* Because there 
are perplexities in the outward conduct of the Uni- 
verse, therefore we may expect perplexities in the 
moral government of its author,” seems to us very 
dangerous, seeing that it is by our conviction that 
there is perfect harmony in the former, that we can 
only reconcile the apparent discrepancies in the latter. 
It seems to us that Butler’s argument is either an 
outrage upon the logic of reason, or @ more gross 
outrage upon the logic of feeling. The subject is 
an interesting one, and we shall possibly treat of it 
more at length. 





WE are sorry that the article in our Chronicle of the 
Week upon Mr. Fyler should have given offence to our 
correspondent ¥. We really meant that gentleman no 
harm, and have the greatest respect for his private cha- 
racter. 

The Sonnet to Mr. Peel would have been inserted but 
we have written one ourselves, which is more compli- 
mentary. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :—Analecta Theo- 
logica, by the Rev. W. Trollope, M.A.—A new edition 
of Mr. Mitford’s History of Greece, with additions.—A 
Lecture on the Structure and Physiology of the Ear, by 
Mr. Curtis. 


Works Just PUBLISHED :—Something New on 


Men and Manners, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Ebers’ Seven Years of 


the King’s Theatre, vol. 1. 8vo. 18s.—Sir Robert Inglis 
on the Catholic Question, 8vo. 5s.—Pratt’s Office and 
Authority of a Justice of Peace, $s.—Sufferings of G. R. 
Cass, 3s.—Reeollections of a Service in Colombia, 2 vols. 
vo. 16s. —The Psalter Illustrated, by the Rev. R. War- 
ner, 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Kennedy on the Origin of Languages, 
dto. £2. 12s. 6d.—Burn’s Principles of Christian Philo- 
sophy, 12mo. 7s.—Subaltern’s Log Book, 2 vols. post 
Svo. 20s.—Kinsey’s Portugal Ilustrated, 8vo. 31 plates, 
£1. 10s.—Collyer’s Criminal Statutes, 18s. 








WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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LIBRARY OF POPULAR READING 
VOR Book Societies, Club-Houses,. Hotels, and 
Coffee Rooms, THE MIRROR (Vol. XI.) just 
published, price 5s. 6d., contains a Memoir and Portrait 
of the late Captain Clapperton, and nearly Forty Engrav- 
ings of Public Improvements and other subjects of Cu- 
riosity and Interest; with about Five Hnndred closely- 
printed pages of all the Literary Novelties of the last 
Six Months.—Vol. I. to X.—price £2. 14s. 6d. boards— 
half-bound, £3. 3s. 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1828, price 4s. 6d. 
BEAUTIES of SCOTT, in 2 vols. price 7s. boards. 
The CABINET of CURIOSITIES, price 5s. boards. 
Printed for Joun Limpirp, 143, Strand; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, 4s. 6d. bound, the Second 
Edition of 
HE GEOGRAPHY of the GLOBE; con- 
taining a Description of its several Divisions of 
Land and Water. To which are added, Problems on 
the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, and a Series of Ques- 
tions for Examination. The Second Edition, with Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. By JOHN OLDING 
BUTLER, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geo~ 
graphy. 4s. 6d. bound. 
**We can recommend this as an excellent school- 
book.” —Ecletic Review, May, 1826. 


By the same Author, 

QUESTIONS in ROMAN HISTORY, with Geo. 
graphical Illustrations and Maps; to which are prefixed, 
Sketches of ihe Manners, Customs, and Institutions of 
the Romans. 5s. fd. bound. 

‘** Considering the various information contained in 
these Questions, we can recommend them as a valuable 
addition to the stock of school-books.’’——Literary Gazette, 
Oct. 20, 1827. 

** We can safely recommend these Questions as an al- 
most essential appendage to the school library.”’—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Oct. 1827. 

London: printed for W. Simpxin and R. Mar- 


SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court; and Harvey and 
Darton, Gracechurch Street. 





This day is published, 4th Edition, 2s. 6d. bound, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the 


addition of many useful Notes and Observations ; 
and also of the accents and quantity; together with an 
entirely new version of all the Latin Rules and Exam- 
ples. By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 


This Grammar is accented throughout. The notes are 
entirely original, very copious, and most lucid; the con- 
struing is altogether new, and not only more literal, but 
clearer and more intelligible, than in any other edition of 
the Eton Grammar ever yet published. 


By the same Author, 

1. LATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in Con. 
struing, adapted throughout to the Rules of Syntax of 
the Eton Latin Grammar, Rule by Rule, with a Direc. 
trix, a Clavis Verborum, and Clavis of Proper Names. 
Third Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A KEY to the above, 4s. boards, 

2. SENTENTLE SELECT ; or, Select Latin 
Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing ; 
being a Sequel to Edwards’s Latin Delectus, and a con- 
venient Class Book for the middle Forms of Schools. 
2s. bid. bound. 

A KEY to the above, 4s. 6d. boards. 


London: printed for W. Simepkin and R. Mar- 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 





This day is published, price 3s. Sound, 
i LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and 
4 PENTAMETERS. Seventh Edition, much en- 
larged and improved. 
By the late Rev. ROBERT BLAND. 

A KEY, 5s. bourds. Also, 

1 SYNTACTICAL EXAMINATION ; or Ques. 
tions and Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latin 
Grammar. 2d Edition, 2s. boanu. 

2. LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. 
By John Carey, LL.D. 2s. bound. The Key, 2s. td. 
beund. 

*s Tatin Versification Simplified, by J. Carey, LL.D. 
is well calculated for soon rendering the young Latinist a 
proficient in the rules of prosody.”.—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1825. 

3. The LATIN READER, from the fifth German 
Edition. By Frederic Jacobs, Professor of Ancient Li- 
terature at Gotha, Editor of the Greek Anthology, the 
Greek Reader, &c. &c. 3s. bound. 

4. The LATIN READER, Second Part; from the 
fourth German Edition. By Professor Jacobs. With 
Explanatory Notes, by T. W.C. Edwards, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

5. An INTRODUCTION to LATIN CONSTRU- 
ING ; or, easy and progressive Lessons for Reading ; to 
be used by the Pupil as soon as the first Declension has 
been committed to memory ; adapted to the most popular 
Grammars, but more particularly to that used in the Col- 
lege at Eton. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. F.R.L.S. 
&c. Second Edition, 2s. 64. bound. 

6. LATIN CONSTRUING: or, easy and progres. 
sive Lessons from classical Authors; with Rules for 
translating Latin into English; designed to teach the 
Analysis of simple and compound Sentences, and the 
method of construing Phadrus and Nepos, as well as the 
higher Classics, without the help of an English Transla. 
tion. By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. &c. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

London: printed for W. Srmpxktn and R. Mar- 
SHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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Albemarle Street, July 9, 1828. 


ONUMENT to LORD BYRON.—At a 

Meeting of the Sub-Committee for superintend- 

ing the Subscription for raising a MONUMENTAL 

STATUE to LORD BYRON, the following Contri- 
butions were announced. 


a already received. ‘ 

8. 8. 
Ear! of Clare 50 0)Hon. G. Agar Ellis 20 
Sir S.Graham, Bt. 50 0) Lord Dacre 50 
Sir Walter Scott, Bt. 25 0) Edward Finden, Esq. : 


Marg. of Lansdowne 30 0)Ste. Dickson, Esq. 
Hon. D. Kinnaird 50 06)/Rev. W. L. Bowles 10 
L. D'Istacli, Esq. 20 0/Countessof Jersey 10 





Hon. F. Byng & 0)/Samuel » Esq. 25 
Marquis of Tavis- Earl of Dudley 100 
, M.P. 20 0/Lord Alvanley 25 

Lieut.-Col. Leake 5 O|Right Hon. Robert 
Lord Holland - 25 0 = _ wy ae ' 25 

J. Phillips, , - Yates Peel, Esq., 
“y venadidel wD oP a 
= Hon. Stratford Hon. L. Stanhope 10 
ning, M.P. 5 0 Earl Cowper 25 


C. Baring Wall, Esq. 20 0, Viscount Normanby, 
Duke of Devonshire 100 0| M. P. 10 
C. Kemble, Esq. 5 0|A. Baring, Esq. M.P. 50 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 10 0) Francis effray, Esq. 20 
W. S. Rose, Esq. 5 0)Paul Methuen, Esq. 10 
J.C. Hobhouse, Bisa. 100 6,T. Denman, Esq. 5 
John Murray, Esq. 100 0) Michael Bruce, ‘ksq. 5 
Ld. Sidney Osborne 50 0)Robert Adair, Esq. 20 
Rev. G. Attwich 10 10| Edward Ellice, Esq. 50 
Rt. Hon. Sir James Smith, Esq. 5 
Mackintosh 5 0)Lieut.-Col. D’Ague- 
David Baillie, Esq. 50 0} lar 10 1 
M. A. Shee, Esq., E. W. Forster, Esq. | 
R. A. 5 O|T. E. Forster, Esq. 1 
J.G. Lockhart, Esq. 5 0)Thomas Hope, Esq. 35 
al. H. Joy, Esq. 20 0 Messrs. Galignani, 
> Bart., 
0 
0 
0 
0 





Sir F. Burdett ( Paris) 20 

M. P. LadyCaroline Powlett 10 
W. J. Bankes, Esq. 20 0) Lady Lyndhurst 10 
T. Davison, Esq. 10 0) Marquis of Sligo 50 
Lieut.-Col, Wildman 25 ©/Tho. Campbell, Esq. 1 
James Smith, Esq. J0 O'Earl of Jersey 25 


Subscriptions will be received at the following Banking 
Houses, both in Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Ransom and Co., Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and 
Co., Messrs. Coutts and Co., and Messrs. Drummond 
and Co., London; Messrs. Ball and Plunket, and 
Messrs. Latouche, Dublin; Sir W. Forbes and Co., 
Edinburgh; Messrs. Lafitte, Paris; Messrs. Hentsch 
and Co., Geneva; Messrs. Barry and Co., Genoa ; 
Messrs. Donat, Orsey, and Co., Florence ; Messrs. Tor- 
lonia, Rome; Messrs. Falconet, Naples: Messrs. Gogel, 
Frankfort. 

The Sub-Committee consists of the following Mem- 
bers, to whom Communications may be addressed, di- 
rected to No. 50, Albemarle Street; W. J. Bankes, 
Esq.; Earl of Clare; Hon. G. Agar Ellis, M. P.; 
J. é. Hobhouse, Esq., M. P.; Lord Holland; Hon. D. 

Sceen, Esq.; John Murray, Esq., 


GSemocooco cece crccececeso ecso c ceocoocoosocroe 











Kinnaird ; Samuel 
Honorary Secretary. 





This day is published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. boards, 

YOMETHING NEW on MEN and MAN- 
WY NERS, a Critique on the Follies and Vices of the 
Age; interspersed with Amusing Anecdotes, Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and Useful Suggestions on various Interest. 
ing Topics. 

ublished by BaLtpwin and Crapock, London; 
LucomBe and Waricut, Brighton; Baxter and 
Peckuam’s Music Shop, Lewes; Powe t, Hastings ; 
Baicsy, Battle; Mason, Chichester; and DEIGH- 
Ton and NicuHoison, Cambridge. 

RENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 

&c. CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exclusively 
devoted to Foreign Literature, by Boosey and Sons, 
Foreign and English Booksellers. 

The Catalogue contains an extensiye Collection of 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Books. (A Supplement for ]828 gratis to Subscribers.) 

Class 1.—Subscribers paying £5. 5s. the Year; £3. 3s. 
the Half-year; or £1. lis. per Quarter, are entitled to 
8 volumes in town, or 16 in the country; with New 
Works and Periodicals. 

Class 2.— Subscribers paying £4. 4s. the Year; 
£2. 12s. 6d. the Half-year; or £1. ils. 6d. per Quarter, 
6 volumes in town, or 12 in the country; with New 
Works and Periodicals. 

Class 3.—Subscribers paying £3. 3s. the Year ; £2s. 2s. 
the Half-year ; or £1. 58. per Quarter, 4 volumes in 
town, or 8 in the country. 

Class 4.—Subscribers paying £2. 2s. the Year; £1. 5s. 
the Half-years or 15s. per Quarter, 2 volumes in town, 
or 4 in the country. 

Terms and Regulations to be had gratis; also at 
T. Boosey and Co’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 28, 
Holles Street, Oxford Street. 














» eee E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXXV. 
was published on the 9th of the Present Month. 





This day is published, in 8vo., price 3s. 6d. stitched, 


( N the ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in 
the BRITISH COLONIES in the EAST IN- 
DIES. By JOHN MILLER, Esgq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London: printed for ParBuRY, ALLEN, and Co., 
Leadenhall Street. 





This day is published, in a large vol. royal 8vo., £1. 10s. 


rds, 
TREATISE on the EQUITY JURISDIC- 
TION of the HIGH COURT of CHANCERY. 
By GEORGE JEREMY, Esq. 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 

London: J. and W. T. CrarKxe, Law Booksellers 
and Publishers, Portugal! Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 

*.* The author’s design has been to explain the prin- 
ciples upon which this highly important jurisdiction is 
exercised, and to point out in a comprehensive and fami- 
liar manner, with especial reference to the jurisdiction of 
the courts of Jaw, the instances in which those principles 
are applied. 





Just published, 
HE MARKET GARDENERS; a most 
highly-finished Etching by CHAS. G. LEWIS, 
after a Picture by W. F. WITHERINGTON. Size, 
8 inches by 7 high. Prints, 5s.; French Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; 
India Proofs, 15s. 

The impression of this beautiful little Print is limited 
to 250 Copies, and the Copper-plate effectually destroyed. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Of whom may be had, after the same Artist, 

1. THE BEGGAR'S PETITION, engraved in the 
Line Manner, by A. W. WARREN, from a Picture in 
the possession of G. Morant, Esq. Size, 10 inches by 
74 wide. Prints, 10s. 6d.; French Proofs, 16s.; India 
Proots, 2|s.; before Letters, 31s. 6d. 

2. THE DANCING BEAR, engraved by H. 
MEYER. Size, 25 inches by 20 high. Prints, 21s. ; 
Proofs, India, 31s. 6d. ; before Letters, 42s. 


WILKIE’S ALFRED. 
Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
On the Ist of August will be published, 
LFRED in the NEATHERD’S COTTAGE. 
Engraved in the first style by JAMES MIT- 
CHELL, after a Picture by DAVID WILKIE, Esq. 
R.A. Size, 24 inches by 18 high; Prints, 42s.; Frenc 
yaoarte 84s,; India Proots, £5. 5s.; before Letters, 

7. 78. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to 
the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 
Threadneedle Street. 

Who have also just published, 

DUNCAN GRAY. Beautifully Engraved in the 
Line Manner, by F. ENGLEHEART, after a Picture 
by DAVID WILKIE, Esq., R.A. Size, 14 inches 
by 19high. Prints, 2ls.; French Proofs, 52s. 6d. 

*.* M., B., and G. have also on Sale all the Subjects 
which have been engraved after Wilkie and Burnet. 








This day is published, 12mo. 5s. bound, 


HE RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, 
as used in the College at Eton; with the Quantity, 
both in Latin and Greek, of the Doubtful Penultimate 
Vowels, on which the Pronunciation depends ; and ex- 
planatory Notes ‘in English: intended to combine some 
of the advantages of the Port Royal, and the more mo- 
dern Grammars of Matthia and others, with the justly- 
esteemed and well-established Eton plan. For the Use 
of Schools and Private Learners, from the Manuscript of 
alate Member of the University of Cambridge; with 
some Additions by his Brother, the Rev. J. Bosworth, 
M.A. F.A.S. Author of the ** Elements of the Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar,” ‘** Latin Construing, &c. &c. Also, 
l. EXEMPLA GRAZCA MINORA;; or, first Se- 
ries of Examples to be turned from English into Greek : 
forming easy and progressive Exercises, illustrative of the 
Rules of Syntax of the Eton Greek Grammar, Rule by 
Rule: to which is added, in English and Greek, a Voca- 
bulary, or Lexicon of all the Words. By T. W. C. Ed- 
wards, M.A. 2s. fid. bound. 

2. GREEK DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in 
Greek Construing: adapted to the Rules of Syntax of 
the Eton Greek Grammar: with Notes on some peculiar 
Passages, and a Lexicon Yerborum. By T. W. C. Ede 
wards, M.A. 3s. 6d. bound. 

3. A KEY to the above, 3s. boards. 

4. A SKETCH of the GREEK ACCIDENCE, 
arranged in a manner convenient for Transcription; by 
means of which learners may be assisted in committing 
to memory. Second Edition. By John Hodgkin. 2s. 6d. 
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